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White’s New Course in Art Instruction 


Consists of nine books for pupils, one for each year of a nine years’|_ The nine books for pupils cover all the important geometric 
course, with accompanying Manuals for teachers and all the| problems and all typical forms dealt with in Working Drawings 
necessary materials for instruction in Form, Color, Drawing, and Development of Surfaces. They give the essential 
Design, and Elementary Manual Training. characteristics of all the Ancient and [ledizval Schools of 
Ornament; Illustrate all fundamental laws and principles of 
Decorative Design, and present in progressive steps all the 
principles of Pictorial Drawing. 


This entirely new Course embraces the only logical series of 
books published containing an adequate treatment of the whole 
realm of Elementary Art Instruction. It is entirely objective in 
method; furnishes an abundance of illustration from nature and Books 1, 2, and 3, per dozen $1.00 
art; permits no slavish imitation or copying, but gives wide scope. 

‘ig . ee a 5 : | Material for the course includes Modeling Clay, Drawing Models, Sticks, Color 
for originality and individuality on the part of teachers and pupils, Form Tablets, Tablets, Color Papers, etc., etc., which are supplied by the publishers at 
and makes Manual Training practicable in schools which have no| moderate cost. 
elaborate apparatus. It includes systematic and progressive lessons | 
in Color, Theoretical and Applied; Form, including Modeling, | terms for introduction made known on application. 


Tablet-laying, Paper-folding and Cutting, and Stick-laying; illustrated circular describing White's New Course in Art Instruc- 
‘tion mailed free on request. Correspondence cordially invited. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Specially favorable 
A handsome 


Drawing, Geometric, Decorative, and Pictorial. 


“ Educational Bulletin,” just issued by the American Book Company, describes their latest 


publications for schools and colleges, and announces many important forthcoming works. It 
is sent free. American Book Company 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
Please mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


Kellogg & Reed’s Word-Building. |Two Great Series oF UNITED. 
Fifty lessons, combining Latin, Greek, and Anglo-Saxon roots, prefixes, and suf- THE SHELDON SERIES AND THE FR ANKLIN SERIES. 


fixes, into about fifty-five hundred words in English, with a Brief History of the 
7 ots Yy ee , i J By this Consolidation, great savings can be effected, of which we propose to give the Public a share. 


English Language, by BRAINERD Keiocc, LL.D., and ALonzo REED, A.M. 
“ Word-Building by Kellogg & Reed is a pleasantly original and helpful work in elementary | Shaidons’ Modera School and Franklin Readers. | Patterson's Elements of Grammar 


‘the pupil original’ analysis and building of are Com Sheldons’ and Franklin Arithmetics. Scudder's United States Histories. 
study ot English hitherns W. ‘Pron, State dgricnltural Coll, /owa,  |Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic, Shaw's New History of and Am. Literature. 
128 pages, 16mo, linen. Introduction price, 30 cents. She'dons’ and Franklin Algebra. Avery's Complete Series on Natural Sciences. 
(ae The publishers will highly appreciate any correspondence regarding the intro-| She\dons’ Word Studies & Modern Spelling Book. ' Hill's Rhetorics, Logic, and Psychology. 
duction of this book. Send for Circulars and Catalogues. , 
& CO., 771, ond SHELDON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, and Chicago, 


4 of ee ee 200.00 holder. Poems not to exceed 24 lines. Lines not to average over 8 


25, » 300.00 words. Write poem on separate sheet from letter, and before Jan. 1, 
Send for circulars. 
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48 Prizes, amounting to $1000.00 


Use the Wire Freely 


If you want anything of us this fall, and also exercise a little patience if your order isn’t filled during the first halt: 
day. It takes time to make KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL and FurnituRE, and to always keep up the stock in its infinite 
variety is almost impossible. Consequently neither you nor we can afford to waste any time thoughtlessly. 

If you use Drawing Papers you want our card of samples; the quality and prices will surely please and may sur- 
prise you. We cannot say enough about our Epucationat Colored Papers, both coated and Engine Colored. Get 
our pamphlet, “ The Bradley Color Scheme.” We have a leaflet, “The Bradley Language Series,” that may interest 
you. Try our School Scissors; also the Springfield Tracing Leaves. 

We have not mentioned the CABINET OF WEIGHTS AND Mgasures for months, but it is certainly as good as it 
ever was. Our Catalogue is not an old story. The “plot” may be the same year by year, but each edition has at- 


a ee 300 OO 193. Awards made by competent judges soon after. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 7° NeW York. 


tractive variations. Have you a late copy? 


MILTON BRADLEY CO.,, Sprinertetp, Mass, 


ALso, CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE, 
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9 HAVE YOU SEEN 


THE 


HAMMOND 
MANIFOLDING 
ATTACHMENT ? 


Manifolding is Made Easy. 


No argument 
now left 

for competitors 
to attack the 
Hammond. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTION. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


447 and 449 East 52d St., 
NEW YORK. 


THE ACME 
is the cheapest 
and best Slate 
Cover made. 
When the slate 
is broken the 
cover can be 
transferred to 
a new siate. 
= Sample mailed 
for10c. send 
for catalogue 


J.L. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 
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Liberal terms to those who mean business. 

Address AGENCY DEPT. 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


and 


\ ciple of 


exhaust 
world’s 


($1.00) 


Also, Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh 


tonic for preventing as well 


St., New York. 


erve food from the phosphoid prin- 
the ox-brain, and embryo of wheat. The very best 
as curing mental and nervous 
ion, and diseases of debility. Thousands of the 

bra'n workers maintain their bodily and mental 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED 


The special brain andn 


vigor by its use. It isa vital phosphite,— not a /adoratory 

phosphate. Pamphlet with full information sent free. 

Each package has our signature: 
Druggists, or by mail 


from 56 W. 25th 


Cure. Price, 50 cents. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. 


VEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


Send for Catalogue 219. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and | orders alg 
CHEMICAL 4 
APPARATUS. NOW. —_ 


KASERS, CRAYONS, &c. 


ANDREWS MANUF’G 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHOOL APPARATUS. 


76 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
MAPS, GLOBES, CHARTS. BLACKBOAHDS, 


Co. 


+ Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


G' LLOTTS 303, 404, 604 E.F., 351, 


170, 601 E. F., 332, 
and his other styles. 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


LIQUID SLATING for 
dressing old and new 


J.E. BELL, 24 Portland St., Boston. 


TACKLESS ERASERS 
7x2 in, made of best 


Blackboard surfaces of 
either wood, plaster, or 
paper ;— the best in the 
world. $700 per Gal. 


School B 


Wilton Carpet. concave 
top, grooved sides, per 
fectly flat wearinoa sur- 
face. $1.00 per Doz, 
Sample by mail 15 cts 


lack-Boards 


Samples on paper free. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Foot Power 


Barnes’ Machinery. 


Lathes for wood and 
metal work. Scroll 
Saws, Circular Saws, 
etc. Specially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
and Manual 


Schools. Specia 
prices to Educational Institutions. 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
949 RUBY STRERT. ROCKFORD, ILL. 


in Extraordinary Razor 


Has been invented by the QUEEN’S OWN COM- 
PANY of England. The edge and body is so thin 
and flexible as never to require Cyr t 
and hardly ever setting. It glides over the face like 
velvet, making shaving a luxury. It is creating a 
great excitement in Europe among experts, who pro 
nounce it PERFECTION. $200 in buffalo handle; 
$3 00 in ivory. bag | razor, to be genuine, must bear 
on the reverse side the name of NATHAN JOSEPH, 
641 Clay Street San Francisco, Cal., the oaty place in 
the United States where they are obtained. Trade 
supplied; sent by mail, 10¢c. extra or C. O. D. 


UNQUALIFIED 
SUCCESS, 
USEFUL TO ALL 
TEACHERS, 


is a@ multiple copy 
ing apparatus pro- 
vided; simple, effici- 
ent and inexpensive. 
THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR is that instrument, re- 
produces a large number of exact copies from any and 
every writing, drawing. music, ete.; much different, 
quicker, and better than other processes. Sample 
outfits 6x9 $3.75; 9x13 86.00 net. complete. Free 
specimen and information of C, BENSINGER & CO., 
515 Dey St., New York City. Factory 5 Dey St. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for Schools, ac 


The finest soeiiy of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools. etc. Fully warranted, 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Write for Catalogue and Prices, 
BUCKEYE 


Description and prices on application 
UPERINTENDENTS, 


TEACHERS, 
ATTENTION! 


We want a local agent in every city and town in 
the country to receive subseriptions for the Journal 
of Educotion and American Teacher. Will not in 
terfere with your professional work in the least. 
Liberal commissions. Write at once. 


Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
RemedyFree. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina 
cure in lU days. Neverreturns; no purge; 
no Ve; no suppository. A victim tried 
in vain remrdy has discovered a 
simple cure, which he wil] mail free to his fellow suf- 
ferara. Address 4.1. REKVRS. Bos New York Cur. 


Exercises should be held in every schoolroom 
Suitable material, but the following will be of v 


Songs of History. 
Poems and Ballads 
Upon Important Episodes in American History, 


By HEzeKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


Of The Youth's Companion, author of * Zig Zag 
Journeys,” etc. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Elegantly Bound in Cloth. Gilt Top, Price $1.00. 


Contains over 50 poems on subjects associated with 
the early history of America. It is full of patriotic 
sentiment. Under the head of ‘‘ Cameos of American 
History’ we would mention the following poems: 


COLUMBUS; ISABELLA; 
THE BIRD THAT SANG TO COLUMBUS ; 
Etc., Ete. 


** The picturesque resources and dramatic possibil 
ities of the national chronicles were never more com- 
forth this charming little book of 
eful verse which deserves most hearty com 
dation,” — The Critic (N. Y.) 
“ For Declamation Day it offers delightful possibil- 
ities, and history in these pages beeeines a ier more 


- | real and living thing than it is in the average school 


text book.””— Boston Advertiser. 

“Some of them have a clear, inspiring, lyric 
ring. In narrative he is clear and flowin 
to seize upon moral aspects, the strength o heroism. 
the tenderness of human love, or the sublimity of 
faith in God.” —Christian Register (Boston). 

* The verses are filled with a spirit of enthus 
patriotism. and cannot fai! to stir those who rend 
them.”—Golden Rule (Boston). 


SPECIAL OFFER 
To Our Subscribers. offer 
All orders must be sent direct to 


For Columbian Day. 


October 21, 1892, 


Will be commemorated as the 4ooth anniversary of the discovery of America by Columbus 


in the United States. 
ery great assistance ; 


Kristopherus, the Christ Bearer,” 


A COLUMBIAN ODE, 


WITH HISTORICAL NOTES AND 
TABLED BLANKS, 


By HENRY B. CARRINGTON, U.S A., 
Author of ‘Patriotic Reader,” etc. 


Rev, Dr. Wm. E. Griffis: “A stirring poem, 
which I think very well suited for declamation, 
and admirably carries out the spirit of the theme ”’ 


Cardinal Johu Gibbon: “I read the ‘Colum 
bian Ode’ with enjoyment. The is oppor- 
tunely chosen and creditably executed.” 

24 Pages, Illustrated. 

Single copies in Paper, 15 cents ; Cloth, 25 cents, 
25 copies in Paper to one address, $3 00; 50 copies in 
Paper to one address, $5 00. 

With every order for 50 copies or more we send a 
copy of the PATRIOTIO READER (price $1.20) free. 


It is difficult to ge 


Columbus and His Discovery. 
A Popular Exercise. By Olive E. Dana. 
Price, 10 cts. 
Schoolroom Portrait of Columbus. 


A reproduction of the Giovo wood-cut por- 


trait. Size, 20x24. Price reduced to 
50 cts. 


Stencils 


Of Columbus, 5 cts.; Ship of Columbus, 
5 cts. 


Upon receipt of $1.10 we willl send postpaid all of |§ 
the above mentioned helps for Columbian Day. This} 


will not be good after October 21. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 


LATIN, GREEK. 


Private lessons and by correspondence 
berton 8q, Boston. Perkins, 
New Testament Greek at Lay College, Revere 
Mass, and Faith Training College, Boston , 
The Journal of Education of Dec 31 Says: “The 
Lay College of Revere, Mass., had a great success in 
The classes of R L 
own 
ee our readers, attracted much 


| Every Teacher Needs One. 


_., We can now furnish, at the lowest cash 

| Sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 

| They may be seen 
m oO. 

application te Or will be sent by express 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


' 8 Somerset St., Boston. 
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W please mention this — 


AND d. Ww. 
SCHOOL A 00, 
suppLins) * 


Are better known and more general- 
ly used than any other cathartic. 
Sugar-coated, purely vegetable, and 
free from mercury or any other inju- 
rious drug, this is the ideal family 
medicine. Though prompt and ener- 
getic in their action, the use of these 
pills is attended with only the best 
results. Their effect is to strengthen 
and regulate the organic functions, 
being especially beneficial in the 
various derangements of the stom- 
ach, liver, and bowels, 


Ayer’s Pills 
are recommended by all the leading 
physicians and druggists, the 
most prompt and effective remedy 
for biliousness, nausea, costiveness, 
indigestion, sluggishness of the 
liver, jaundice, drowsiness, pain in 
the side, and sick headache; also, 
to relieve colds, fevers, neuralgia, 
and rheumatism. They are taken 
with great benefit in chills and the 
diseases peculiar to the South. For 
travelers, whether by land or sea, 


Ayer's Pills 


are the best, and should never be 
omitted in the outfit. To preserve 
their medicinal integrity in all eli- 
mates, they are put up in bottles as 
well as boxes. 

“I have used Ayer’s Pills in my 
family for several years, and always 
found them to be a mild and excel- 
lent purgative, having a good effect 
ontheliver. Itis the best pill used.” 
—Frank Spillman, Sulphur, Ky. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 


Every Dose Effective 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 


inga new vearlv subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND 


PUBLISHING CU. 
The 


3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 
Simplex 


r rinter A new invention for 


duplicating copies of writings or 
drawings. 


From an original on ordinary paper, with 
any pen, 100 copies oan be made Fifty 
copies of typewriter manuscripts pro- 
ducea in15 minutes, Send for circulars 
and samples. AGENTS WANTED. 
LAWTON & CO. 
4t 20 Vesey St, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATOR! 
Founded by OF MUS! 3 CARL FAELTEN, 


Dr. Eben Tourjéo. Director. 


The leading Conservatory of Muric in America, the lark 
est and most extensively equipped in the world, ee 
in Boston, great Art centre of the country, Instruct = 
is given by 70 of the ablest American and Europes® 
artists in all departments of Music, Elocution, Lan 
guages, andthe Fine Arts. for 

The Conservatory Home forlady pupils provides ds 
them the very best living accommodations and eurrout 
them with every comfor: and safeguard. P ices but I dar 
ifany, higherthan those of inferior schools, Ca'en« 
sent free upon application Address 

New England Conservatory of Music, 


Fran&lin Square, Boston, Mase. 
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TO OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


(This birthday tribute is among those especially prized from the 
waar in which titles of many of Dr. Holmes’ poems are inter- 
woven. 


Dear poet of our youthfal days, 
Thy flowing verse, thy gracefal lays, 
So musical in rounded rhyme, 
They charm as still in manhood’s time; 
For though our locks be tinged with frost, 
None of thy magic power is lost. 
With retrospective glaoce, the sight 
Looks back to years when hearts were light ; 
To achoolboy days dear memory glides, 
When rang thy grand ‘‘ Old Ironsides,’’ 
From tongues whose patriotic fire 
Woke at the fervor of thy lyre. 
** The Spectre Pig,’’ the stranger tall, 
Who stalked unbid to Commons Hall. 
**My Aunt,’’ unmarried and alone, 
The giants and the pudding stone ; 
And how in merry measure ran 
“The Ballad of the Oysterman,’’ 
Now discord grates on nerve and ear: ~ 
** The Music Grindera still are here, 
Bat yield to laughter loud and long, 
That greets the tramping ‘‘ Treadmill Song.’’ 
Thy wit end humor’s rattling pace 
Told “ How the Oid Horse Won the Race.”’ 
Who'll e’er forget that’s read it pray, 
‘* The Story of the Oae Horse Shay ?’’ 
From gay to graver, glorious verse, 
Floats forth ‘* The Chambered Nantilus,’’ 
With memory’s tear each cheek is wet, 
And thoughts of sadness or regret 
Mingled with jests o’er sparkling wine, 
When meets *’ [he class of T'wenty-nine,’’ 
(The few that time has spared) and poise 
Their glasses to this toast—'* The Boys.”’ 
What though the fourscore years have flown! 
Thy swy, dear ‘* Autocrat,’’ we own ; 
Thy torch, triamphant, still shall barn, 
Though Death thy life’s ‘‘ Last Leaf’? may tarn. 
May many ‘‘ Handred Days’”’ go past 
Ere comes the one thou countest last. 

— CuRTIS GUILD, in Boston Journal. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Surr. W. S. Wooster, O0.: A kniwledge 
of principles ennobles any labor. 


Roussgau : Give a child the desire to know something 


‘and any method will be good. 


Supt. Joun Oapen, Bismarck, N. D.: Absolute truth 
is unaffected by man’s belief or unbelief. , 


C. M. Woopwarp, Pu. D., St. Louis, Mo.: Success 
lies not in having certain things done, but in getting one’s 
pupils to do them as well as they can. 

Philadelphia Times: It would be a good thing if every 
American child was taught that the chief mission of the 
public schools is to educate American citizens to an intel- 
ligent discharge of their very grave and responsible duties. 


Supt. C. E. Metenry, Somerville, Mass.: The ex 
tent to which it is possible to carry modeling in clay and 
construction in other materials is limited only by the 
supply and not by the practicability of the work or its 
educational value. 


Francois Gouin, Ecole Supérieure Arago, Paris: 
Nature has already solved the problems that we are in- 
vestigating, and she holds a permanent school for early 
infancy, in which we can, if we wish, at any time take 
part, and where we may study her never-failing processes. 


Hanwnag A. Davipson, Belmont School, California : 
It is comparatively an easy task to force a boy’s memory 
to retain the minimum of information that will enable 


him to pass his college examinations. The difficult task 
is that of aiding him to acquire the mental discipline and 
the habit of work which will sustain him satisfactorily in 
college work. 


THE POWER OF THE INCONSEQUENTIAL. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


Human nature has a curious propensity to be attracted 
and interested by the most unimportant things. The 
mind is easily drawn away from a great subject by the 
merest trifle. How small a sound, for instance, will 
attract the attention and divert the thoughts of a person 
engaged in writing, especially if the sound be irregularly 
repeated. So also in the greatest and most tragical crises, 
or in times of the utmost intellectual or spiritual excite- 
ment, men will note with a kind of charmed exactness 
the minutest details of things which do not interest them 
in the least; an exercise of attention which would be 
absurd under any other circumstances. At junctures 
when it would seem as if a man’s whole mental energy 
should be absorbed in the thing he is doing or suffering 
he himself is whimsically conscious that he is engaged in 
examining with microscopic exactness the texture of a 
piece of cloth or the grain of wood in an article of furni- 
ture. 

Who will explain to us this mysterious psychology of 
the inconsequential? Hypnotism is, perhaps, a kindred 
phenomenon, especially that hypnotic condition which 
arises from the intent and long-continued observation of a 
small, bright object. Yet no oue knows precisely why 
a small, bright object should absorb attention, as it does, 
to the point where consciousness is obliterated. 

Have you ever noticed how vastly more interesting to 
the great majority of an audience is the entrance of a be- 
lated person, or the closing of a shutter, to the clearest 
and finest statement of a profound truth? So long as the 
slight disturbance continues, the orator and the truth he 
is uttering retire from the foreground. The event of 
paramount importance seems to be that the new comer 
shall be comfortably seated, or the impertinent sunbeam 
shut out. 

If the little things to which the mind so irresistibly and 
willingly reverts, while under any particular stress, were 
of the least importance, either in themselves or with re- 
lation tothe present emergency, one might pardon their 
intrusion. But, alnfost invariably, they are the kind of 
little things which we call trifles,—unimportant because 
they do not stand in any practical or instructive relation to 
other things. Well were it if we could discipline our- 
selves against yielding to this subtle power of the inconse- 
quential. It may not be ineradicable, though it seems to 
be an almost universal weakness. Surely, it would in- 
crease in no small degree our mental and moral grasp of 
things, could we be free from such a slavery to trifles. 


AN EXPERIENCE WITH THE MEMORY. 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


I have had an experience this morning,—August 29, 
’92,—which may interest students in memory. F. W. S. 
was a soldier, enlisting for three years in Co. D., 7th Regt, 
M. V. M. Last December his widow,—my sister, — 
wrote the adjutant-general of the state for his army 
record. It was found incomplete, no record of his dis- 
charge appearing. She then wrote me that she had a 
memorandum in my hand-writing, “ Discharged July 10, 
1861,” and wished to know where I obtained it. It was 
all a blank at first. I began by asking myself, at odd in- 
tervals, “ Where could I have gotten that date?” “I 
must have gotten it from the State House.” ‘ Did I ever 
search through the war archives?” “ Yes; I was there 
once for a long time, looking up material for a memorial 


address at W——.” ‘Then with a bound of delight,— 


“The reason I went was because I saw what a reservoir 
it was when I was looking up the facts about F. W. S.. 
about two years before.” 

I then knew that the address at W—— was thirteen 
years ago, and this must have been fifteen years ago. 
With my memory thus refreshed I went to the office of 
the adjutant general and said confidently that I had found 
evidence in that office, fifteen years ago, that F. W. S. 
was discharged July 10, 1861. He smiled, as did his 
associates, and opened to me the records on the various 
books, which were kept in the most approved manner. 

“ Don’t you see that you could not have found it here ?” 
said he. 

**Oh, but I did,” said I, as he smiled. ‘To satisfy me 
he went to the fire-proof vault and spent half an hour 
examining from “ original sources”? every document per- 
taining to the Seventh Regiment. Returning he reported 
that he had gone through all these, and that it was now 
impossible that I should have found it there. 

“Ah, but I did,” and he smiled again, saying that it 
was so easy for a man to be mistaken, and that a man 
sometimes forgot things that happened less than fifteen 
years ago. He was both amused and interested in my 
confidence, which was not in the least shaken. 

“TI found it in print,” I said, the thoughi coming to 
me for the first time. “It was in the adjutant-general’s 
report.” He smiled again and went to another room and 
brought me the report of that official for that year, and I 
examined it carefully, and there was nothing there regard- 
ing F. W.S. He smiled again, and all of his associates 
smiled with him. 

“* What do you say now?” said he. “ Give it up?” 

“Not at all. I certainly found it liere. There was 
another book,—large pages, like an atlas, with columns 
on it.’ At this he laughed outright, saying, ‘‘ He means 
that old report,” and one of the men searched for a dilapi- 
dated, coverless book, and as soon as it was opened, I 
said, ‘‘ You will find it there. There it is, ‘ Discharged 
July 10, ’61.’” and they all gathered around the book to 
read the entry. 

Now I had not thought of that for fifteen years It 
was wholly incidental. I have been moderately busy 
with other things. When my attention was called to the 
memorandum, I could recall nothing of it. ‘There was 
nothing in the locality to help me, as the room has been 
wholly made over; but it came to me like the dawning 
of the morning, and I was as certain of my grounds from 
step to step as I am in crossing the room, and their 
assurances that the thing was impossible fell upon deaf 
ears. 

It is a problem worth studying, this action of the mind 
after all these years. 


IMAGINATION IN CLASS WORK. 


BY ELLEN M. CYR. 


According to Webster, imagination is the will working 
upon the materials of the memory or conception. Per- 
ception is the earliest faculty developed in the little 
child, but very soon the tiny brain begins to act, and he 
peoples the world anew as each object with which he be- 
comes familiar is colored by his own temperament and 
inclinations. As soon as he begins to remember objects, 
that is to think of them when they are absent from his 
view, his little mind is recreating them; and the next 
step will be placing them in new and various relations to 
each other and to himself. 

When he comes to school, he has been doing this for 
some years and has had very little training in this direc- 
tion. The simplest experiment will show how great a 
field lies before the teacher who is educating the child. A 
carefully trained imagination is like the sunlight bursting 
into a darkened chamber, filling it with glory and reveal- 
ing the truth and beauty of the simplest facts. We do 


not realize what a blessing this is to us as teachers, how 
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it ekes out our slender material, and helps to fix in the 
minds of our pupils, by a more vivid impression, facts 
which to them are utterly mechanical and meaningless. 

Take for example a reading lesson. A little one finds 
it difficult to remember the word rabbit. ‘Just look at 
his two long ears!” says the teacher, pointing to the 
“b’s;” and at once the word is supplemented by the 
imagination, and the vision of the rabbit appears at each 
sight of the characters. 

Suppose the difficulty is with the word dog. ‘ What 
a long tail he has!” pointing to the “g,” and at once 
the word becomes a picture to him. Almost any 
word can be fixed in some such way, and the brain con- 
centrated for an instant will hold the impression better 
than if he stayed an hour after school, and looking 
through eyes dim with tears and a heart longing for the 
playground, he conned again and again the meaning- 
less characters. 

In the same way with the number lessons. Among 
other material I have a box of colored wooden beads 
which once graced a number frame, but now, free from 
restraint, masquerade before the little ones in all coneeiv- 
able characters as they or I may will. To-day they are 
the fruits, suggested by their colors, to-morrow, bright- 
hued birds, as named by the children. Again happy 
boys and girls in various costumes who run away are 
brought home, or share each others plays ; while through 
it all the real work of number, practical, unchanging as 
the everlasting hills, is being taken into the mind of the 
children. Are they deceived by it? Not for a moment ; 
but they are unconsciously gaining the power to look 
upon the visible and catch a glimpse of what lies beyond. 

See that white stone? Call ita child asleep. Is it 
nonsense? Michael Angelo thought not, and if you and 
I could see as he did, the angel in the block, all we 
should have to do would be to chisel away the marble 
that hid it from sight. 

How shall we develop imagination in the children? 
Watch our opportunities. When we speak of absent ob- 
jects, mention their size, color, and they must create for 
themselves some picture. Once in a while let the chil- 
dren close their eyes, as for a nap, and while the little 
heads are down describe some scene, going into details of 
color, etc. Then let them tell you what they saw, which 
you did not mention. Don’t call it a picture, a dream 
means more to them, and soon you may call upon them 
for such descriptions and so cultivate their language and 
imagination at the same time. 

But this has nothing for older pupils, do I hear you 
say? Why not? Nearly every newspaper has in its 
fanny column, some ridiculous answers given by school 
children, and every teacher might add from her own ex- 
perience to these stories. 

This is largely due to the lack of training the imagina- 
tion. The child commits his definitions so that he may 
rattle them off, somewhat in the way he would learn a 
succession of musical sounds, while the mind’s eye is 
closed to the picture, of which the printed page can be 
but a suggestion. A slight variety in the sounds means 
little to the thoughtless pupil, who is generally too indo- 
lent to call up the vision for himself, and perhaps has 
had little training in this line. 

The skillful teacher awakens some conception of what 
the class are to learn, by going over the lesson before it 
is committed, adding to the texts bits from her own ex- 
perience and gleanings here and there from her own 
reading. What is the significance of these raised maps, 
trays of sand and clay work? Do they give any concep 
tion of the vast plateaus, mountains, and valleys of our 
wonderful world? They certainly make the children 
think and form some idea such as the printed page 
could never do by itself ; and this cannot but be training 
to the imagination. 

Words are but the signs of ideas. Let us make the 
ideas vivid, and they will clothe themselves with words; 
make our pupils more earnest, thoughtful, and truthful ; 
and give them more this and the next world for their own. 
This summer I was descending a mountain with a party 
of young ladies. We were watching a heavy cloud 
which was settling upon one of the mountains at our right. 

“See what a horrible monster that is, creeping up to 
devour that mountain, standing so helpless! ” I said. 

“Isn't itawfal!” theyexclaimed. Don’t look at it!” 

“Oh yes,” I replied. “Look! it is a downy, white, 


coverlid, dropping down to protect the mountain ’till the 
morning.” 

“ That is so mach better,”’ they said. 

“ And,” I continued, pointing toa cloud, do you see 
that snow-capped mountain peak with the crimson after- 
glow upon it? Do you think there is anything in the 
Alps more beautiful ? ” 

“No,” was the answer; “but it isn’t a mountain; 
don’t you make it an imitation by imagining it as such . 

“No, it is more beautiful than any mountain can be; 
but our education is such that we do not value what we 
see by its intrinsic beauty, and so it gains by comparing 
it with what to us is more material. The person who has 
a cultivated imagination can eee enough in the world 
about him to educate his artistic tastes and love of beauty 
even if deprived of travel. He will be quick and ready 
in emergencies which he has never experienced, and 
wise and sympathetic in circumstances which are entirely 
outside the narrow pale of his own life. 

Imagination is based upon solid facts. Her feet are 
firmly grounded upon our earth; but, though she kneels 
beside the sorrowful and oppressed, reaching into the 
deepest shadows, still, piercing through the clouds, she 
can always catch a glimpse of God’s sunlight. 


OUR PROFESSION. 


BY DAVID HALL LAMBERTON. 


One of the brightest of European writers, in comment- 
ing on American society, has observed that Americans 
are divided into two classes, Colonels and Professors. 
While the observation was undoubtedly made in the spirit 


C. C, Rounps, Pa.D., 
Principal New Hampshire Normal School, 


of sarcasm, so prevalent in European comment on every- 
thing American, it possesses a certain degree of propriety. 
Whether there is a definite division between colonels and 
professors sufficient for social classification is uncertain, 
although America probably has no class that professes 
less of what titles would indicate than her colonels. The 
assumption then that all Americans are professors should 
be taken in no derogatory sense. On the contrary the 
condition should be accepted as a thing of national pride, 
the direct result of that political equality and freedom of 
purpose and effort, that puts a premium on professional 
skill in manual and mental labor alike, in our country. 
To have referred to the work of the teacher at large 
as a “profession” a half century ago, would have been 
in a high degree presumptive, and the term would have 
been none the less a misnomer.. Aside from the limited 
number of men attached to endowed schools and colleges 
and those located in a few of our cities, there were no 
teachers in the sense of the word as at present accepted. 
The “schoolmaster ”’ was there, to be sure, but how dif- 
ferent was that embryonic development from the standard 
insisted upon to-day! The schoolmaster was usually that 
in its most literal sense, and nothing more. He was, in 
nine cases out of ten, a college student whose college 
needs made his work arbitrary and also temporary. His 
first duty was to obtain disciplinary control of the hetero- 


geneous gathering called a “school” during the first 
session, A failure to do this resulted in a visit from the 


district fathers and a summary discharge, provided the 
latter act had not been already informally performed by 
the large boys. In the event of his accomplishing the 
first duty, that was all required of him professionally. 

Publicly and privately he had other duties more or less 
irksome, according to his fiber. Among such may be 
mentioned,—the stufting of huge logs of wood into 
smoky fireplace or dilapidated stove between classes ; 
possibly the cutting of the wood previously, also; stand- 
ing for indefinite periods as the target for the snow-balls 
of the boys; keeping down the petty jealousies of the big 
girls when his attentions to them became unevenly di- 
vided ; in “ boarding round,” developing an enthusiastic 
and abortive interest in all the affairs of a rural popula- 
tion; patiently listening to the chatter of some fond 
mother as she discoursed on the future probabilities of 
“tow headed ”’ hopefal ; sleeping in “best beds,” unaired 
since the annual house cleaning the spring before; and 
at the same time studying to keep abreast of his college 
classes. 

The results of his work were occasional instances of 
bright young fellows among his pupils following his ex- 
ample. To such he was a teacher in its fullest meaning, 
but beyond them his professional influence was of little 
account. He was a fine fellow, in many instances a hero, 
but in no general sense a teacher. He was simply, “ the 
schoolmaster, Mr. Blank, who is fitting for the law, 
ministry, or the medical profession,” and his work was 
simply a factor in the accomplishment of one of those 
objects. He made himself, but he did not mold the 
characters of his pupils. 

Here lies the difference between the old education and 
the new. The man of the past gave the minimum of 
knowledge in order to acquire the maximum ; the man of 
the present must first acquire the maximum and render 
measure for measure. The old education was content 
with the “seeds that fell by the wayside;” the new must 
have the contents of the granary. And it is this demand 
of our progressive age that has raised many employments, 
not even occupations in the past, toa place among pro- 
fessions. That of teaching now stands the one pre- 
eminent, and before it all others must bow down, like the 
sheaves in Joseph’s dream and make obeisance. All the 
other so-called learned professions owe their existence to 
the evil in man and its correction, and cannot transgress 
beyond their distinctive bounds. Back of and before 
them must the teacher work, molding the crude clay 
into vessels of honor or of dishonor. No ‘action of 
Divine Providence,”’as with the physician, no “ discovery of 
unexpected evidence,” as with the lawyer, no “ blindness 
of zealous devotion” as with the clergyman, excuses the 
teacher. And when the Utopian time comes when all ob- 
structions to the perfect practice of the teaching pr0- 
fession are removed, it must absorb all others and stand 
as the crowning glory of civilization. 


THE HEAVENS IN SEPTEMBER. 
[Adapted to mean, or clock time, and the latitude of Boston.) 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


Mercury may be seen as a morning star the middle of 
the month. He reaches his greatest western elongation 
(18°) Sept. 11, and will be brightest three days later, oT 
Sept. 14. Mercury attains a somewhat similar position 
about six times each year, but only twice is there a good 
opportunity to see him ; viz., at the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes in March and September. He is in Leo, and 
only 5° above him may be seen the brilliant Regulus, in 
the Sickle. He rises as follows: Sept. 10, 4h. 10m, 
morn. ; Sept. 15, 4h. 19m., morn.; Sept. 20, 4h. 39m, 
morn. 

Venus was at her brightest as a morning star the 
middle of last month, and is now rapidly receding from 
us, in consequence of which her apparent diameter at the 
close of this month will be only about half what it was in 
August. She will be near the dividing line between 
Cancer and Gemini on the first of the month, and her 
eastward motion carries her almost in Regulus, or 30° by 
the last. She will reach her greatest distance west of the 
sun Sept. 19 and rises as follows: Sept. 10, 2b, 23m, 
morn. ; Sept. 20, 2h, 26m., morn. ; Sept. 30, 2h. 31m 
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Men has been the object of much attention during the 
past few weeks because of his unusually close approach to 
us. Being a superior planet, he is always brightest when 
in opposition to the sun, rising at sunset; and when this 
event occurs at the time he is nearest to the earth, he will 
be seen under the best possible circumstances. This 
combination of favorable conditions oceurs only once in 
about fifteen years, when Mars must be at perihelion and 


southeast corner of the great square a ‘imes. He 
rises and passes the meridian as follows: Sept. 10, 7h. 
38m., eve.; 2h. ilm., morn. Sept. 20, 6h. 58m., eve. ; 
1h. 28m., morn. Sept. 30, 6h. 14m.; Oh. 44m., morn. 
Saturn is almost at his dimmest, setting very soon after 
the sun and being in conjunction with the sun on the 
25th. The overpowering light of the sun will render 


' Saturn invisible for considerable time before and after 


opposition near July 1, at which time the earth is farthest | conjunction. 


THE CONSTELLATIONS, SEPT. 20, 9 P. M—From THE MERIDIAN WESTWARD. 


Chorus :— 


Columbia. — 


Constellation. Identifying Figure or Lucida. Situation. 
Scorpio. Antares, red - Setting in southwest. 
Libra. The Square - - ‘ - - - Nearly all below western horizon. 
Bootes. - - - - - = Ix Setting further north. 
Sagittarius. Milkmaid’s Dipper. & Low in southwest in Milky Way. 
Capricornus. Mars, near center. On meridian, low in southwest. 
Dauphin. J Coffin, a diamond-shaped Sigure. - “ above the last. 
ree stars in a Jine, 3° apart. 
Aquila, Altaie, the lucida, in the middle. ~ ~  ~ | 15° weatof the last. 
e Great Cross, Deneb, the lucida, at the head P 
Cygnus. } and the long arm in ‘the Milky Way. In the zenith. 
Lyra. Vega, the lucida, a neat pespliclogram 2 near. - - Just west of the Cross. 
Hercules. Large, four-sided figure. ° - = = W. of Lyra and midway bet it and the N. Crown. 
Corona Borealis. A crown of dim stars. . - - +2 = - Low in the northwest. 
Bootes. Arcturus, thelucida. - - - - Settiog in the northwest. 
FRoM THE MERIDIAN EASTWARD, 
Pieces Australis. Fomalhaut, the lucida. - - - a Low in southeast. 
Aquarius. The A-shaped figure. - - a ee In sun’e path, 2). east of meridian. 
Pegasus. The Great Square, Jupiter near. ~ Southeast of Cross, midway in heavens. 
Andromeda. Two bright stars in line with N. E. diag. oft eq. of Pegasus Midway bet. the square and segment of Perseus. 
Aries. a Arestis, the lucida, in head of Goat. - Low in northeast. 
Tauras. Hydra, Pleiades or Seven Stare, Albebaran. - - Rising. 
Auriga. Large five-sided figure, Capella at north angle. - . Three bours up in northeast. 
Perseur. Segment of circle, Algenib, the sie. se: ® Just west (above) Capella. 
Caput Medusae. Algol, the lucida. - “x = & 10° southwest of Algenib in the segment. 
keeling Northwest Direction from Polaris. 
Urea Major. Big Dipper and Pointers. - - = Below. 
‘* Minor. Little Dipper, - - ao - = To the left and close. 
Draco. Triangular figure in head. LS 2° & & Towards the Cross and distant, 
Cassiopeia, The Chair. -~ - ee Above and a little to the right. 


See the following table of stars. 


from the sun, or aphelion. Mars will then be only about 
34,000,000 miles away. 

The moon will occult or eclipse Mars Sept. 4, Mars 
passing behind the moon’s southern limb, as seen in the 
annexed cut. The beginning or immersion takes place 
at 1h. 46m., morn., and the emersion or end at 2h, 30m., 
morn., making the total duration 44 minutes. 

Mars passes the meridian and sets as follows: Sept. 

10, 9h. 27m., eve.; 1h. 
54m., morn. Sept. 20, 
8h. 53m., eve.; 1h. 24m., 
morn. September 30, 8h. 
24m., eve. ; 1h. 2m., morn. 

Jupiter rises in the 
early evening and is fast 
nearing his point of great- 
est brilliancy, and with 
Mars will form a strong 
combination for attractive- 
ness in our evening skies. 


He is in Pisces and only about 10° southeast of the 


STAR TABLE. 


RISING OR SETTING OF EIGHTEEN OF THE BRIGHTEST STARS 
FOR SEPT. 20, 


Corrected for Latitude of Boston. 


h 
a (Alpha) Andromeda, Alpheratz, in meridian 0 5 Morn 
o (Omicron) Ceti, Mira, variable, ° % 2 16 ie 


B (Beta) Persei, Algol the Won- 

derful, variable, 38 3 
n (Eta) Tauri, Pleiades or 7-stars, rises 8 5 Even 
a (Alpha) Tauri, Aldebaran, 9 26 
a({ ) Anrigae, Capella, 
B (Beta) Orionis, Rigel, 
a( ‘ ) Canis Marjoris, Sirius si 1 46 Morn 
a( “ ) Leonis, Regulus, 3°17 
a( “ ) Virginis, Spica, invisible 
a( ‘ ) Bodtis Arcturus, sets 9 25 Even 
a( ‘ ) Seorpii, Antares, 8 36 
a( ) Lyrae, Vega, 3 53 Morn 
a( ) Agquilae, Altair, 
a( ‘* ) Cygni, Deneb, " 8 37 Even. 
B (Beta) Pisces Australis, Formalhaut, in mer. 10 50 “ 


THE TEACHING OF MORALS. 


BY G. P. W. 


According to the Dorchester school regulations of 
1645, the master shall call his pupils together at twelve 
on Mondays, an hour earlier than usual, and question 
them on what they have learned on the Sabbath day pre- 
ceding. ‘At this time also he shall take notice of any 
misdemeanor or outrage that any of his scholars have 
committed on the Sabbath, to the end that some due ad- 
monition and correction may be administered by him ac- 
cording to the nature and quality of the offense. He 
shall instruct such as shall be able to learn, both in 
humane learning and good literature, and likewise in 
point of good manners and dutiful behavior towards all, 
specially their superiors as they shall have occasion to be 
in their presence whether meeting them on the street or 
otherwise.” Every Friday he shall catechise his scholars 
at two o'clock in “the principles of Christian religion 
either in some catechism which the wardens shall appoint, 
or in defect thereof in some other.” “It shall be a chief 


part of the schoolmaster’s religious care to commend his 
scholars and his labors unto God by prayer morning and 
evening, taking care that the scholars do reverently at- 
The last clause is eloquent, ” 


tend during the same.” 


THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA.* 
A MEMORIAL OF COLUMBUS. 


BY & M. HARVEY. 


[If it is desired to reduce the number taking part, two or more parts 


may be assigned each. 
Kach group may appear in costume if desired, and bear the flag of 


the country represented. Sailors should wear a sailor costume, 
** Columbia ” and the ‘‘ Muse of History’’ may dress appropriately. 


The songs. with the exception of ‘‘ Outon the Deep” and *‘ Columbia, 
the Gem of the eae are taken from the “ Cecilian Series of Study 


and Song.” Book 1V 


Characters :—America or Columbia. Muse of History. Spirits 
of the Past. or the Children of the Fifteenth Century. Children 
of Genoa, Portugal, and Spain. Spanish Sailors. Indian Maidens, 


Messenger. Chicago. 
America.— America, the sweetest name 
To every patriotic heart ; 
That which we call thee, and thy fame, 
Each of the other is a part. 


We would not change it, if we could, — 
The name America so dear ; 

We could not change it, if we would,— 
We need not poet, bard, or seer 


To tell us that the name shall stand 
Long as the oceans wash our shore; - 
America, our native land! 
America, forever-more! 


Thou and the name, the name and thou, 
Each to the other must belong ; 
For centuries to come, as now, 


* Copyright 1892. 


Chorus :— 


Columbia.— 


Columbia.— 


Muse .— 


Columbia.— 


America shall be our song. 


America.”’ 
America or Columbia .—But we would not forget to-day 


Another name; your homage pay 
To him,—the hero strong and brave,— 
Who crossed the broad Atlantic wave 
To find the land so dear to all, 
To make the home, which now we call 
America! 


In admiration mention one 

Whom in our hearts we gladly crown; 
Although to him denied the fame,— 

A continent to bear his name. 
Yet, in our poetry and songs, 

Columbus’ name in trath belongs; 
The land he found so dear to all, 

The home he made, to-day we call 

Columbia! 


Chorus :—‘‘ Colambia, the Gem of the Ocean.’’ 
(Change third line in chorus to “* Columbia, Columbia, forever.,’’] 


’Tis well we honor him in song ; 
Appropriate our words of praise; 

Bat in our grateful hearts we long 
For better gift than poet’s lays. 


What fitting tribute can we pay 
In this our anniversary year ? 
What better than the past survey ” 
O Muse of History, draw near. 
( Columbia bows in reverie, ) 


O Spirit of the Past appear. 
O Spirit of the Past appear, 
And with thy beauty thrill us; 
O Muse of History, draw near; 
Thy mighty purpose fill us. 
Lo, here thy sons and daughters stand 
In loyal adoration ; 
All hail, thou Spirit glorious, 
Great teacher of the nation. 


( Enter Muse of History. ) 


But who are you in chaste array 
That interrupt my reverie ? . 
Stranger, I bid you welcome, too, 
Upon this anniversary day ; 
But tell me, Pilgrim, who are you ? 
What message bear you to me, pray ? 


*| Muse of History —~ The Muse of History behold! 


I come to you at your command ; 
The treasures of the past I hold; 

A pilgrim from that silent land, 
For one short hour I join your band ; 

Across the centuries clasp your hand ; 
Spirits of fourteen-ninety-two 

At yoar command commune with you. 


Thrice welcome! Stranger now no more; 
Thrice welcome from the silent shore ; 
Bat let it be through smiles, not tears, 
That you recall the vanished years ; 
To-day we greet you joyfully, 
And ask a happy ministry, 
Thus, if you will, the past unroll ; 
What name stands first upon your scroll? 


Well may the Muse of History write 
Upon this scroll one honored name, — 
Herald of liberty and light, — 
First on our country’s roll of fame. 


While the Old World would hold him back, 
And other, weaker conquests planned, 

His faith uncovered ocean’s track,— 
The Old World and the New World spanned, 


With courage, faith, and hope he came, 
His sails to ocean’s wiods unfurled ; 
All honor to Columbas’ name, 
Who flung our banner to the world. 


Through persecution’s bitter strife, 
He waited for the morning’s ray 

To plant the seeds of a new life, 
And open wide the doors of day. 


Well may the Muse of History place, 
Foremost among the bold and free, 

Columbas’ name, wherein we trace, 
Faith, courage, hope, and liberty. 


Tis well, fair Muse, you place bis name 
The first upon the roll of feme; 

Now, if you will, read from the page 

A record of Columbus’ age, 

Some tale of Portugal or Spain, 

Of sailors, or perhaps you'll deign 

To introduce the King and Queen. 


Ah, yes! the court of Spain I’ve seen. 
Of Ferdinand and Isabel. 

Bewitching stories I could tell, 

OE monks and Moors, of sailors, too,— 
And Indian legends bring to you ; 

Men and events of every clime 
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Hoping to find in Spain,” 


Are woven in my simple rhyme 
But time will fail to grasp them all ; 
Only a few may we recall. 

Bat be content with passing glance ; 
And that I may your joy enhance, 
And gratify this youthfal band, 

I wave for them iny magic wand ; 
With which, upon occasions rare, 

I summon my attendants fair,— 
The Spirits of the Past,—and they 
Shall speak to you for me to-day, 
Not somber spirits, old and gray, 
Philosophizing on their way, 

But spirits of immortal youth ; 

In simple words, historic trath 

At your command they will impart. 
Theirs not the sage’s practised art ; 
They will but tell in simple rhyme 
The story of Columbus’ time. 


Let music’s most persuasive chord 
Accompany my magic word ; 
I wave my wand and they draw near; 
Ye Children of the Past, appear. 
[ Piano Interlude, as the Genoese appear. | 


Genoese (in concert). —The Muse of History we obey ; 
Columbia, we own thy sway; 
If ‘liberty ’’ thy watchword be, 
Thy name is loved across the sea ; 
For she, the Muse who wields her pen 
Recording histories of men, 
Loves best to crystallizs in rhyme 
Those who best serve in every clime. 


Columbia.— I thank you; tell me who you are 
That bear me greeting from afar ; 
To whisper of the past you come 
What country was your pleasant home? 


Genoese(in concert).— Genoa, fair city by the sea, 
An old time greeting brings to thee ; 
Through you to all assembled here, 
The children of the past draw near. 


First Genoese.— Fair city by the sea! Genoa! 
* You could not love your own land more 

Than we love all her vine-clad hills; 
Her softened sky; her flashing rills. 
Sail up the Mediterranean Sea ; 

Enter the Genoa Gulf with me; 

As Appennines shall smile on yoo, 
You, smiling back, love Genoa, too. 


Second G.— Choice treasures of Italian art 
Within the city win your heart ; 
F’en narrow, dusty etreets seem fair, 
Bathed in the soft Italian air ; 
While more than all, historic charm 
Epfolds you in a brooding calm. 


Third G.— The Genoese are brave and bold; 
Perhaps that’s why the story old 
We tell to you did thare begin ; 
Perchance their spirit lived within 
Columbus, for his early days 
Were spent near Genoa, History says. 


Fourth @.— More than four hundred years ago 
He lived near Genoa, you know, 
The oldest of the children four 
Who played around their cottage door. 


Fifth G.— Wool combing was his father’s trade, 
And although poor, he wisely said 
His son must have an education 
To fit him for his life and station, 
Thongh dreaming not his son should be 
Viceroy of lands beyond the sea. 


Sixth G.— Arithmetic, and spelling, too, 
(Grammar he hated, jast like you), 
He studied patiently each day, 
Though oft he wandered far away 
In fancy, to the deep, blue sea, 
Where many a time he longed to be. 


Seventh G.— Latin he studied, too, in time; 
I mast not leave out in my rhyme, 
Drawing was from the firat his bent ; 
That talent heaven to him sent. 
If maps and charts had not been drawn, 
A continent had not been born. 


Eighth G.— Colambna always loved the sea, 
And planned a sailor soon to be; 
He liked the stories weird and bold 
Which stranger sailors often told, 
When ships arrived in Genoa’s port. 
Not fairyland or royal court 
Could offer euch allaring joy ; 
To be himself a sailor boy 
His brightest dream, bis steadfast aim, 
And euch in fact he soon became. 


Ninth G.— He liked to hear of pirates, too, 
Sailing the Mediterranean blue; 
He reveled in these sailors’ notion 


That monsters swarmed the Atlantic Osean ; 
And smiled when they repeated o’er, 

The ocean had no farther shore ; 

Said to himeelf,—‘‘ The ocean for me; 
Others may keep in the sheltered sea.” 


Tenth G.— And soon his sailor life began. 
He carried out his early plan, 
Rejoicing when he left the shore, 
Loving the ocean more and more. 


Genoese(in concert).—Bat lest you find long stories dull, 
We will make way for Portugal. 


Columbia.— Your story has not been too long ; 
Tarry, and heer the ‘‘ Fisher’s Song.”’ 


Chorus:— Fisher’s Song.” 
[Piano interlude, as Genoese retire J 


Columbia. — Your children bright and happy seem 
After four centuries of dream. 


Yes, they look on life’s brightest side ; 
They’ re optimists whate’er betide. 
Once more let music’s sweetest chord 
Accompany my magic word ; 
1 wave my wand and they draw near ;— 
Children of Portugal appear. 
[Piano interlude, as Children of Portugal enter. | 
Children of Portugal(in concert).—Honor to History we pay; 
Columbia, greetings of the day 
From Portugal to you we bear ; 
A story(if for it you care), 
We tell to you in simple rhyme,— 
A story of Columbus’ time. 


First Portuguese.—Fair Lisbon! City by the sea! 
Dearer than all its shores to me. 
Center of knowledge and of trade, 
Here first bold voyages were made. 
Sailors from Genoa never knew 
Anght but the Mediterranean blue; 
But Lisbon dreamed of greater things ; 
Her ships on ocean spread white wings. 
And so my country, you will find, 
Strong inflaence on Columbus’ mind 
Exerted ; deeper grew his thirst 
To grasp all Africa at first, 
And next all Asia ;—“‘ Sails unfurled!" 
His motto till he ruled the world. 


Second P.— Thecredit due we give to Spain, 
Yet would remind you once again 
That Portugal played no small part 
In faehioning a hero’s heart. 


Muse.— 


Third P.— Some times what we call little things 
May reach with power life’s hidden springs. 
As oft returning sailors bold 
Their stories to Columbus told, 
His longing he could not restrain 
To rule the ocean’s broad domain. 


Fourth P.— The Portuguese for many a day 
Had sought to find an ocean way 
To India with ita wealth untold,— 
The suvny land of gems and gold. 


Fifth P.— This ocean way around the shore 
Ot Africa they pondered o’er; 
| iscoveries along this coast 
Upon Columbus were not lost. 
Among the voyages he made, 
He sailed on one of these ’tis said. 


SizthP.— He thought and thonght till he evolved 
A plan; and in his heart resolved 
To reach the golden Indian shore 
By route ne’er made or dreamed before. 


Seventh P.— Believing that the earth was round, 
He in imagination found 
That route to India was the best 
Which bore directly toward the west ; 
For brave Columbus could not tell 
What all you children know so well, 
America must first be passed, 
Ere India’s shore is reached at last. 


Eighth P.— Than give it up he’d rather die ; 
Bat without money how to buy 
His ships, and other things he’d need, 
A puzzling question was indeed. 


Ninth P.— He earned a little making maps; 
The King of Portugal perhaps 
Would help him out; to him he went ; 
The King in secret vessels sent 
To see if it was really so 
That they could thus to India go. 
A few days toward the west they sailed ; 
But when to reach the land they failed, 
Returned to say they’d try no more 
To find by sailing weet the shore. 

Tenth P.— Columbus, angry when he learned 


Of what the king had done, now spurned 
From Portugal all further aid; 


And soon “ Good by ”’ to ns he said, 


Encouragement to try again. 


Eleventh P.—One other gift here crowned his life ; 
In Portugal he found his wife ; 

His eloquence and manly grace, 

Her beauty, both of mind and face, 
Each won the other, as quite right ; 
They loved each other at first sight ; 
Her father a discoverer, too,' 

What better could Columbus do ? 


Twelfth P.—Besides, two brothers of his wife 
Much influenced his after life ;— 
One lived at Palos, and the other 
At Porto Santo; with this brother 
Awhile Colombus made his home, 
Forgetting for a time to roam. 


Thirteemth P.—His son Diego was born here ; 
What other country lay so near 
Columbus’ heart, as this I sing, 
Whose greeting now to you I bring ? 


Fourteenth P.—The theory we'll not advance,— 
He came to Portugal by chance ; 
In Lisbon and his destiny. 

We see a natural harmony. 


Children of Portugal (in concert).— 

Oar country one link in the chain ; 

The next link find in ‘‘suony Spain.” 
[Piano interlude as Children of Portugal retire. | 


Serenade outside,—‘* The Silent Moon.” 


Columbia (After the serenade is finished ).— 
O Mase of History, I pray, 
What wanderers hither wend their way ? 


They bring their greeting from afar, 
The while they touch the light guitar ; 
To “sunny Spain ”’ they must belong,— 
The land of poetry and song. 


[Piano interlude as Children of Spain enter. ] 
Children of Spain (in concert). —From Andalusia’s groves we stray. 
The Muse of History to obey; 
From ‘sunny Spain ’’ we’ve journeyed long 
To greet Columbia with song. 


First Spaniard.—For Spain each heart in exile sighs ; 
We love at once her deep blue skies ; 
Her scenery so grand, sublime, 
Surpassing that of every clime ; 
Her orange groves; her waving palms, 
Which seems forever breathing psalms 
Throughout the long, bright summer days ; 
Oar hearts’ love and our sweetest praise 
To Spain, our native land be given; 
’Tis paradise, ’tis love, ’tis heaven! 


Second S.— Of the Alhambra we might tell,— 

And what the ancient Moors befell,— 
Of the Alcazar’s gilded wall; 

Giralda’s bell tower, whence the call 
Of the Muezzin onee was given 

To turn the thoughts of men to Heaven. 
Our Allah is most great ’’ they cried ; 
“No God but Allah,’’—none boaside ; 
From minerets and old bell towers, 

At morn, and through the night’s still hours, 
Was heard Muezzin’s chanting deep, 

“* To pray is better than to sleep.’’ 


Third 8S.— We love her fountains and her bowers; 
Her colonnades; her Moorish towers ; 
Her rivers,—dear to us their fame ;— 
The Guadiana, Guadalquivir, 
The ‘‘ Stream of Joy,’’ and the ‘‘ Great River ” ; 
Her palaces and temples fair, 
Where pilgrims stay to breathe a prayer. 
Her flowers, her poetry, her song ; 
For Spain our hearts in exile long. 


Fourth 8.— Our ladies,—fond are they of flowers ; 
The brightest in their sunny bowers; 
And proud are they, we must confess, 
To wear a flower in the dress, 

Or blossom in the raven hair,— 

No beauty can with theirs compare. 


Fifth 8.— How well they know to use their fan, 

And catch your heart in it they can; 

Repelling flatter, if you sue, 

And then again inviting you; 

Or modest flutter, looking down, 

Seems every other grace to crown ; 

Coquettish flatter, haughty, too, 

They practice all the long day through. 

[These may be illustrated by the corresponding flatters of the fan-] 


Sixth 8— On baleony or promenade, 

Their low, sweet voices may be heard ; 
While borne upon the evening air, 

Comes scent of orange blossoms rare ; 
Illamined by the soft moonlight, 

What scene can be more fair, more bright ? 


Seventh 8,— What sounds more sweet than here are heard ? 
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The musical, low spoken word ; 

The plash by glittering fountains made ; 
The happy lover’s serenade, 

To Spain, our love, our hearts be given; 
’Tis paradise, this side of Heaven. 


Muse.— While dwelling on this fairy scene, 
Colambus has forgotten been. 


Children of Spain (in concert).— 
Ah, no! We're coming back again 
To speak of Spain’s most famous men ; 
If for a time we culled sweet flowers 
Amid the orange groves and bowers, 
With stronger love inspired, we deem 
The noblest deeds our worthiest theme, 


Eighth 8.— And first upon Spain’s roll of fame, 
We trace the brave Columbus’ name. 
King Ferdinand has won a place; 
Queen Isabella’s winning grace 
Has made for her a host of friends ; 
Before her throne each subject bends 
With reverence and affection, too; 
Beloved Queen, to country true ;— 
The Friar of the convent good, 

Who gave Columbus home and food, 
When weary and footeore he came 
Unto the convent gates in shame. 


Monk, King, and Queen! Their lives and deeds 


Within my verse are etruog as beads ; 
And many others, long since dead, 
Are found upon the golden thread 


Which runs throughout my simple rhyme,— 


My story of Columbuya’ time. 


Ninth S.— Wars with the Moors at first delayed ; 
Then courtiers their objections made, 
They placed his project under ban, 
And ridicaled the foolish plan. 
But fioally King Ferdinand 
And Isabella took their stand 
That spite of all discouragement, 
Columbus’ vessels should be sent. 


Tenth Sx— So much did Isabella care, 
She offered gems and jewels rare. 
Thns after eighteen weary years 
Of alternating hopes and fears, 
-Columbus sailed from Palos, Spain, 
Again the happiest of men. 


Children of Spain (in concert).— Of his next voyage, and what befell, 


The brave young sailors best can tell. 
Columbia.— I hope my friends from ‘‘ sunny Spain ”’ 

° Will sometime visit me again ; 

You gave me greeting when you came 

In song; in parting, I would do the same, 

Tarry,—I’!l not detain you long, 

And listen to a silvery song,— 

A song about the silvery tide, 

As ina gondola you glide. 

Far off above the still lagoon, 

How calmly shines the Spanish moon. 


Chorus. In a Gondola.’’ 
( Piano interlude as Children of Spain retire.) 
Muse.— And next my sailors I will call ; 
Yow will be glad to see them all 
Columbia.— Indeed ’twill heighten all our joys 
To see your jolly sailor boys. 


[ Piano interlude as sailors appear. | 
Sailors (in concert).—The Muse of History we obey ; 
Columbia, greetings of the day 
From Palos, Spain, to you we bring ; 
A sailor song for you we sing ; 
And tell to you in simple rhyme, 
Our story of Columbus’ time. 


First Sailor. —We tell you stories of the sea, 
Where brave, young sailors love to be; 
We care not for the orange grove ,— 
The wind and storm we sailors love ; 
We wish not Andalusia’s flowers ; 
We rest not in her sunny bowers; 
We climb the mast, and spread the sail ; 
Good-bye to Spain! Old Ocean, hail! 


Second S.— In August, fourteen ninety-two, 
eailors bade adieu 
To mothers, wives, and children dear, 
With hopeful hearts that knew no fear. 


Third S.— Sweethearts and wives tried to bs brave ; 
The mothers wept,—prayed God to save 
The dear boys, who might ne’er again 
Return to their beloved Spain. 


Fourth S,— The bravest hearts among them failed 
At last, when the three vessels sailed ; 
On that eventfal August day, 
Hoping to find a shorter way 
To India with its wealth untold,— 
The sunny land of gems and gold. 


Fifth 8S: The ships’ names would you like to hear ? 
The Nina, Pinta, Santa Maria. 
The Pinte’s rudder the third day 


Gave out, and so they made’ their way 
To the Canary Isles, and stayed 
Till a new rudder could be made. 


Sizth 8.— Past Teneriffe as soon they sailed, 
The stoutest hearts among them quailed ; 
Volcanoes they had never seen ; 
So far from home they’d never been ; 
Ere long they left by many miles 
The beautiful Canary Isles. 


Seventh 8.— Of all they saw they felt afraid ; 
‘* Let us go back to Spain,’ they said ; 


They feared the storms, the rocks, the shoals ; 


Trembling like cowards in their souls; 
The monsters of the deep they feared ; 
Wept when the last land disappeared. 
But brave Columbus shed no tears; 
That which he toiled for eighteen years, 
At last was almost in his hand ; 

What joy to be out sight of land! 


Eighth S.— The ship atill sailed on toward the west, 
While sailors dreamed of home and rest ; 
The Trade Winds with their balmy air 
Recalled their Andalusia fair ; 
And once a bird of purest white 
Filled home-sick hearts with keen delight. 


Ninth 8— Some weeds, such as in rivers grow, 
They often noticed ; sailors know 
That these are signs that land is near ; 
Encouraged thus, they felt less fear ; 
And every day, still more and more 
They watched and waited for the shore. 
The man who first should eee the land, 
A pension from King Ferdinand 
Should have; Alonzo Pinzon thought 
He saw some land, but it was naught 
Bat fog,—the sailors’ spirita fell. 
In vain Columbus tried to quell 
Their anxious fears ; what should they do, 
If winds, which toward the weat still blew 
Should never change, and they should roam 
Forever farther from their home ? 


Tenth S.— But contrary winds on the next day 
Proved they might sail the other way, 
Toward their own land,—beloved Spain,— 
Which they would never leave again. 


Eleventh 8.—Birds, singing in the morning light, 
Flew round their vessels, and at night 
Flew off again, till the next day, 
When they came back, as if to say,— 
**O, sailors, you have naught to fear; 
The land you long for lieth near.’’ 


Twelfth 8. — But soon there came a deadening calm ; 
Forgotten was the birdling’s psalm ; 
Again despairingly they sigh,— 
‘© We have bat left our home to die.’’ 


Thirteenth S.—The sailors mutinied at last ; 
Into the sea they would have cast 
Columbus; but with kindly word 
He soothed them ; his advice they heard ; 
An extra pension offered him 
Who first should see the outline dim 
Of sandy beach, or wooded shore. 


** Land! Land!’ was Pinzon’s cry once more. 


Mistaken ; not yet shores appear, 
And once more sailors yield to fear. 


Fourteenth S.—Columbus changed his course once more ; — 
He sailed directly west before. 
He noticed flocks of birds that came 
From the southwest, returned the same; 
To follow them was now his plan. 
Once more the heart of every man 
Beat high with hope; the signs of land 
Were round them now on every hand. 


Fifteenth 8.—Some berries on a branch of thorn 
Had floated by at early morn, 
How anxious, yet how hopefal, too, 
Columbus was, the long day through. 
At ten o’clock he saw a light ; 
What ecstasy of joy that night! 
At two o’clock the Pinta’s gun 
Announced that with the rising sun 
Colambus and his faithfal band 
Should see, O joy! the welcome land. 


Sixteenth 8.—The morning broke in splendor bright ; 
The aailors viewed a wondrous sight,— 
A graceful beach, and groups of men 
Resembling none they’d ever seen. 
They leaped ashore; Columbus felt 
A thrill of joy, and reverent knelt ; 
Planted his banner on the sand, 
And took for Spain the new found land. 
He thought on India’s soil he bent, 
Nor dreamed he touched a continent. 


Sailors (in concert).— We’ ve told yon a tale of the sea, 
Where we young sailors love to be; 


And if onr story’s not too long, 


We'll linger just to sing a song,— 
A song of ocean, wild and free, 
Where we young sailors love to be. 


Sailor Song —‘‘ Out on the Deep.” 


[Piano interlude as sailors retire.] 


Muse.—Next Indian maids my call obey ; — 


Saddest of all my children they ; 

Your land was once their pleasant home, 
To which as strangers now they come. 
No more for them the deer abound ; 
Gone is their happy huntiog ground ; 
The [ndian race is seen no more 

On their loved Atlantic shore. 


[Piano interlude, as Indian maidens appear. ] 


First Indian Maiden.—When’er the sun-god high ascends, 


And to the earth his radiance lends, 
When he through heaven his raca has run, 
And eplendors of the setting sun 

Flash on the Indian maiden’s sight, 

She worships at the throne of light. 


Second I, M.—Long has she gazed at moon and star; 


Long watched the blue sea gleam afar ; 
Oft has she studied flower and shell, 

The sunset cloud, the storm’s deep swell, 
The forest’s solitude of shade, 

All things in strength and beauty made. 
And though it be with vision dim, 

She turns her reverent heart to Him 

Who breathes in each, the soul of all, 
Whom Indians the ‘‘ Great Spirit” call. 


Third IT, M.—She sees Him in the lightning’s gleam ; 


She sees Him in the mountain stream ; 
His voice is in the thunder’s roar; 

In waves that wash the ocean’s shore ; 
And in the wild bird’s merry tone, 
Flitting through forests dark and lone. 


Fourth I. M.—She sees Him in tho tempest’s power. 
Fifth I. M.—She sees Him in the fragile flower. 
Indian maidens (in concert).—Great Spirit, breathing over all, 


Upon thy name we humbly call, 
Before thy throne in reverence fall. 


Sixth I. M.—’ Twas on a smiling beauteous day, 


When hearts were light as ocean spray, 
When waters wooed the light canoe, 
When azure sky met ocean’s blue, 

The Indian maidens on the shore 

Beheld a distant ship that bore 

Directly toward them, more and more; 
They wondered, and their hearts beat fast 
As larger grew each sail and mast. 


Seventh I. M.—The heavens seemed rent; for god-like men 


Leaped to the shore; beyond their ken 
To learn the stranger's history, 

To understand the mystery ; 

Their gracefal form and hanghty air, 
With sun-gods only could compare ; 
Their mien was like the eagle’s, free, 
E’en when they prayed on bended knee. 


Eighth I. M.—We offered jewels to the god 


Who bent his knee npon our sod ; 
Who, in the name of Ferdinand, 
Planted his banner on our land ; 

To ask our chief he did not deign ; 
He said our land belonged to Spain. 


Ninth I, M.—Yet was he chivalrous and kind, 


A hero to a maiden’s mind. 

Spoke he in pleasant tones to hear, 

Kind words, which half dispelled our fear. 
‘Take back your jewels, dusky maids, 
Fear not the race that now invades 

Your flowery isle; yet cease to pray 

To yon bright orb that gilds the day. 

We, who now kneel upon your sod, 
Worship the great Creator, God. 


Indian maidens (in concert).— 


But though he spoke these words of cheer, 
We knew ours was no idle fear ; 
We felt our race was nearly run, 
Our God henceforth the setting sun. 
[ Piano interlude, as Indian maidens retire. | 


Columbia, — Lo, the poor Indian! Sad his fate ; 


Though trath and justice tarry late. 
Now in my heart I breathe a prayer, 
Great Spirit, for the Indian care. 


O God, God of our favored race, 
Forbid that we should be so base 
As not to seek to right the wrong 
Oar Indian brothers bore so long. 
Upon our sacred blood-bought sod, 
We preach humanity and God. 


Survival of the fittest ; yet 
That law cannot excuse our sin ; 


(Continued on page 158.) 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, SEPT. 8, °92. 


Women teachers throughout the West find eloquent 
champions for ‘‘ equal pay for equal work.” 


CorPoRAL punishment, proper, is not allowed in New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, or Cambridge. 


Dr. W. H. Burnuam commits himself unreservedly to 
unilateral lighting. He is an expert on schoolroom 
lighting. 

A notable fact is that recently stated by Superintendent 
Seaver. “It costs the city of Boston less for school 
books under the free text book system, than it did former- 
ly to supply books to indigent scholars.” 


Never before have communities by petition and by 
public indignation meetings brought school boards so 
sharply to account for their action in dismissing teachers. 
In all sections of the country there is such action this 
season. 


PRESIDENT NetTLEHorRsT of the Chicago School Board 
urges, in his annual report, the pensioning of teachers 
who have grown old in the service, yet who are so far be- 
hind the times educationally that they are a dead load on 
the schools. 


Tue school observation of Columbian Day, October 21, 
is certain to be a success, for the Youth's Companion 
never launched anything that was not a success. By the 
way, its new building is the most perfect business-literary - 
publishing “ plant” in the world. 


MINNEAPOLIS has abolished the position of supervisor, 
and hereafter the principals will have entire charge of the 
school buildings, under the direction of one superintend- 
ent. There will be, however, a supervisor of industrial 
and other work in the primary grades. 


WEAKNESS AND WICKEDNESS.—President G. Stanley 
Hall says that teachers are prone to forget how closely 
akin are weakness and wickedness. This is all too true, 
and it is worthy a great effort on the part of the educa- 
tional leaders to prevent its remaining true. The grand- 
est mission of the school is to check the current of wicked- 
ness of to-morrow through the children of to-day, and the 


best means for attaining that end is to overcome and to 
prevent weakness through the invigoration of childhood 
and youth. 

There is, therefore, a hearty welcome awaiting the wide 
introduction of the best medical and educational culture 
with its tonic for the blood and fiber for the muscle, 
the improvement of the art of teaching physiology, the 
hygienic adjustment of school furniture, the introduction 
of scientific heating, ventilating, and sanitation, and the 
application of hygienic principles to the arrangement of 
the program. ‘The school must meet weakness and wick- 
edness with vigor and virtue. 


At THE Tait Enp, or Course.—A committee of the 
United States Senate has been investigating the public 
high school courses pursued in different sections of the 
country with a view to bringing up the grade of ‘the 
Washington schools so as to enable them to fit young men 
to enter any of our leading colleges. In the course of the 
committee’s investigations it has been found that but 
thirty-three cities in the country have high schools which 
fit their pupils for the first-class colleges, and of these 
twenty-five are in Massachusetts. Some of the other 
eight are in New England. The only ones outside were 
Baffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Milwaukee, and 
San Francisco. It is very easy for critics from ignorance, 
envy, jealousy, or chronic habit of criticism, to attack 
our Massachusetts schools, but the fact remains that upon 
every test that has been made the state stands so far 
ahead of all the rest of the country in school matters as 
to make her critics appear ridiculously ridiculous. This 
last test by the United States Senate Committee was not 
made in the interest of the Old Bay State, far from it, 
but the report shows that she has twenty-five first-class 
public high schools for the best fitting for college, while 
all the rest of the country has but eight, and yet a few 
men will continue to shut their eyes and ears to the facts 
and ease their conscience in their ignorance and declare, 
as they have ever done, that she is at the tail end of the 
procession and refuse to give a single proof thereof. 


DR. ROUNDS. 


Nor often in this age is it given to one man to be the 
head and front of the educational advance of a time- 
honored state, but Dr. Rounds has had that privilege in 
the Granite Stats. What ex-Senator and State Superin- 
tendent J. W. Patterson has been to the institute and 
common school work, he has been to the normal school 
training of the teachers through which the standard of 
the state has been educationally raised to its present 
standard. 

No state had greater need of a professional normal 
school than New Hampshire when he came from Farm- 
ington, Me., where he had proven himself a thorough 
professional normal school man, attracting the attention 
of educators throughout the country. The school at 
Plymouth had never been a euccess along this line. 

It took the spirit, courage, and skill of a Horace Mann 
to insist upon a standard which for two seasons left the 
school with practically no entering class ; but it placed 
it in the front rank, and won public confidence unpre- 
cedented in that state, eventuating in an appropriation 
from the seme legislature for an absolutely first-class, 
modern normal school building and large boarding hall. 
A man of exact scholarship, well-read, professionally 
enthusiastic, widely-traveled, he is honored both for what 
he is and for what he has done. 


STAY UPON YOUR FEET. 


You have entered upon a new school year. It is time 
to settle into habits of study, personal and professional 
for the year. It will be all to easy too drift out of thee 
or to be tempted out of them later, so that unless you 
begin now you will in all probability let the ten months 
pass without enriching yourself by earnest growth, with- 
out which personal and professional strength and vigor 
are impossible. It is beneath the dignity of any teacher 
to urge children to intellectual growth when he himself 
18 not growing. 

There are three tendencies into which a teacher is liable 


to be drifted who starts in upon a course of study ang 
reading in September,— (1) helpful, “ chopped up stuff,” 
little things that help school work ; (2) interesting, stories, 
essays, ¢tc., that “read easily” after a full day’s work; 
or (3) pretentious, to have read which sounds well. The 
liability to this latter is peculiar to those who have been 
to conventions and to summer schools where they have 
wondered at the wisdom of the leaders. It is for these 
latter aspirants that we have a word of caution. Stay 
upon your feet. Do not reach so high as to lose your 
balance. Reach out, reach up, but be sure you are on 
your feet, that you havea reasonable knowledge of what 
you read. It isan admirable thing to aspire but it is not 
wise to break the connection with terra firma. Good 
teaching is the first aim, wide reading is good, high read- 
ing is better, but extra high is liable to prevent good 
teaching. Read to teach better, and to know more, but 
not for the repute of having had lofty flights in reading. 


SCHOOL DISEASES. 


One of the forthcoming studies is to be along the 
line of the diseases of school children. This study has 
been neglected in America, and studies made abroad have 
not been wholly satisfactory. The Pedagogical Seminary 
reprints these facts about Hertel’s study of Overpressure 
and the after study of the government of Denmark. 
Out of 2877 boys, 65.5 per cent. were healthy, 345 
sickly ; of 1211 girls, 7.5 per cent. were not reported, 
53.1 per cent were healthy, 39.4 per cent. sickly. In the 
government study which followed, of 17,595 boys, 71 
per cent. were healthy, and of 11,646 girls 59 per cent. 
were healthy. 

In Sweden, of 14,434 boys and 3000 girls the report 
was only 39 per cent. healthy children. In Denmark 
the diseases were mostly scrofula, anaemia, and habitual 
headache; in Sweden, anaemia, headache and nose bleed- 
ing. Of the Swedish girls 10 per cent. had spinal 
troubles. It would be a comparatively easy matter to 
collect statistics in this country and it should be done at 
once. The JourNnat dislikes to burden its friends with 
too many studies, but this is for the universal good and it 
will organize for the study of diseases among ‘school 
children. 

Will you report? Donot trouble yourself to write 
out the names of pupils, but merely,— 

1. State entire number of pupils in the class, the grade. 
2. The number who are healthy. 

3. The prevailing diseases. 

Do not count nearsightedness nor ordinary headaches 
among diseases. Use your best judgment, your common 
sense. We would like reports of all grades from the 
kindergarten through the high school. Will you aid us? 
Will you aid us? 


PROFESSIONAL POISE. 


THERE is a great fascination in studying the success of 
men. We have all seen a hundred men and women 
whose inheritance, opportunity, appearance prophesied 
success, who came “under the wire” well in hand and 
took the word “ go” heartily but that was the last of the 
public interest in them. Nowhere is this more true than 
in public speaking, and the curiosity is universally aroused 
to know why Henry Ward was the only Beecher, the 
only preacher of his age to occupy the position accorded 
him ; why Phillips Brooks stands out distinct from every 
other American preacher of the day. It is easier with 
these world renowned men to see the cause for eminence 
than is the case of leaser men who are permanently Jifted 
above their equally or even more gifted associates in law, 
statesmanship, or upon the lecture platform. 

In a word the success of the few may be said to be 
dae to poise,to a combination of physical, intellectual, 
and social poise which gives carrying power to all there 
is of aman. There are wittier things thrown away iD 
shop, factory, and over the garden fence than find their 
way to Puck or Judge; many of the most brilliant 
things spoken in law, polities, and religion are neve? 
chronicled. The success of words lies in their weight, 


and that is measured in the balances, or the poise, of him 
who utters them. 


The attempt to secure * Federal aid to Education ” 
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and the treatment the educational people are receiving in 
connection with the World’s Fair is fast opening the eyes 
of the public to the fact that in some directions, at least, 
teachers lack weight. Possibly this comes from want of 
poise, not individually but collectively, professionally. 
It is not political tact that is needed ; neither is push or 
hustle, but weight, professional weight that comes from 
poise that gives power. How to develop this is quite an- 
other matter. Suffice it to say by way of private opinion 
that it will come from broadening and deepening rather 
than intensifying, by being more than a schoolmaster 
rather than by being more of a schoolmaster. But all 
this is a subject by itself. 


TALKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


Well-nigh universal provision is made for the teaching of 
scientific temperance and this is due to the spirit and pur- 
pose, the work and devotion of the W.C.T.U. To them 
we are also largely indebted for the many helpful and sug- 
gestive “ temperance physiologies,” and it is but fair that 
the very general desire on their part that physiology be 
taught as indicated in these books should be respected. 
It is certainly true that in no other subject has so much 
been done inthe same time to provide uniformly satie- 
factory books. Notwithstanding all this, the calls con- 
tinue to come, “ Tell us how to teach physiology,” and I 
yield to this so far as to talk about the teaching of the 
subject, not with a view to supplanting but merely of 
supplementing these admirable books. I do not propose 
to furnish the body of doctrine but merely to suggest 
some lines of independent but loyal thinking on the part 
of those who teach the subject. 

Physiology is not taught in the grades below the upper 
grammar class with any expectation of making physiolo- 
gists. The aim is not scholarship, not knowledge of the 
parts of the body and their functions, but something 
quite different, te which these are merely incidental. It 
is to be taught chiefly with a view to the health, vigor, 
and moral protection of the pupils. To secure this they 
are to be taught all that is essential about themselves, 
their activities, relations, and environments. 

Right physical position, carriage, and activity are the 
prime requisites of health, vigor, and moral protection. 
Physical culture is, then, the prelude to the study of phys- 
iology, but the exercises given should be scientific and 
physiological. No teacher can do the requisite work in 
physiology who is not fairly well acquainted with the Ling 
(Swedish ) system of gymnastics or some other that 
scientifically adapts the movements to the physiological 
necessities of the body. The universal, skillful training 
of the body according to these principles would do much 
towards disposing of the temptations to intemperance. 
Much of the immorality of the world has its seat in the 
lack of physical perfection and vigor which might easily 
be obtained by proper, early, physical culture. 

In the imparting of knowledge about the body in the 
grades specified, the aim should be to treat mainly of the 
essentials. I do not propose to affirm what these are, but 

to suggest by illustration principles by which any teacher 
of the subject can decide for herself. In the school stady 
of the bones, for instance, there is no conceivable use for 
the child to know how many bones there are in the body. 
If there is a bit of absolute uselessness in the world it is 
this fact so conscientiously taught because it is a pretty 
thing to teach. It is no more necessary to know the 
names of any considerable number of these bones. In 
determining what is essential, there must inevitably be 
room for the play of the individual judgment. 

Teach about the composition of the bones. Show by 
the burning of one and by the treating of another with 
muriatic acid, the relation of the solid to the elastic ele. 
ments of the bones, and teach the relation of these to 
each other in childhood, youth, young manhood, and old 
age. 

Teach the bones of the trunk quite fully, showing what 
these encase and all that is important to be known about 
them. Of the ribs especially it is well to know much, 
because of their liability to abuse. 

Teach about the teeth very thoroughly, what they are, 
what they need, how to care for them, etc. 

Teach about the limbs, not fearing to use the technical 


terms. Not much need be taught about the bones of the 
feet or hands, of the bones of the skull, or the spinal 
column. 

This illustrates fairly well the study of the muscles. 
Teach much about the muscle itself, its construction, its 
characteristics, its activities, its training, ete. The aim is 
not to know the number or names of the muscles but to 
locate them, and to know the use and abuse of these 
essentials from the standpoint of the non-professional 
man. These are specially those of the chest, back, ab- 
dominal regions, neck, and limbs. The muscles need 
more and better treatment in school than they usually re- 
ceive. They should be studied from the physical culture 
standpoint. 

The nerves need to be studied from an entirely differ- 
ent point of view from either the bones or the muscles. 
The weakness in the ordinary school study of physiology 
is the lack of appreciation of the discrimination to be 
made in the teaching of the different phases of the sub- 
ject. This is the failing in all school branches, and this 
is a good place to emphasize the necessity of greater care. 
The bones require very little care in their teaching, the 
muscles are to be taught with no attention to their health, 
or to the moral protection of the pupil, but rather in re- 
gard to their vigor and the influence such vigor will have 
upon the health and moral protection. The nerves on 
the other hand, are of the utmost importance, and should 
be taught with a view to the health and moral protection. 
Too much cannot be said regarding their influence upon 
the health, happiness, and character of the child through 
life. There should be a sharp distinction between the 
organic or sympathetic system and the spinal or intellect- 
ual system. It is important to study both of these sys- 
tems and their relation to the brain, the spinal column, 
the stomach, and other vital organs. 

Attention is needed by the circulatory and digestive 
systems, but these are generally well treated in the best 
physiological text-books.. In connection with the circula- 
tory system much care should be given to the emphasis of 
heat, light, and ventilation, in considering the digestive 
system, the characteristics of foods and drinks, and the 
culinary art ; and in the study of the nerves and the men- 
tal activity, treat of the conditions of work, rest, sleep, 
exercise, etc. 

Stimulants and narcotics are primarily essential in the 

study of the nerves and the so-called vital organs. In 
this connection the modern physiologies are very com- 
plete, and it only remains to be said that it does not pay 
to be extravagant, that it is wise to keep within reason- 
able limits. One half of the trath is in this matter in- 
finitely stronger than one and a half times the truth. Of 
course, just the truth is best but where this is not to be 
discovered from lack of agreement on the part of the 
authorities, it is far better to go under than over the truth. 
In all cases where the conscience is involved the prob- 
ability is that one will go over the truth.§ 
But whatever else you do or do not do, be exceedingly 
careful that your fear that you may be extreme does not 
lead you into an apologetic attitude. There is no con- 
ceivable excuse for your not being firm as the eternal hills 
in standing quietly by the physiological advantage of 
total abstinence in regard to all intoxicants, stimulants, 
and narcotics. Firmness here is not extravagance of 
utterance, and to avoid the latter one need not sacrifice 
the former. Any school is a failure, whatever else it may 
do, if it does not help every child to health, vigor, and 
moral protection. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Germany has 21 universities with 28,515 students, 

The United States hae 441 institutes that confer degrees. 

Ann Arbor receives students without examination from 82 dif- 
ferent accredited preparatory schools. 

Belgium has had medical school inspection at the hands of the 
physician of the poor house for 46 years. 

There are more than 300 schools adopting the School Savings 
Bank idea. Some 28,000 scholars have deposited more than $140- 
000 in seven years. 

We wish Mrs. John A. Logan success in her attempt to raise 
$1,000,000 of the $10,000,000 fund for the American University 
to be founded by the Methodists at Washington, D. C. 

Miss Emma Marwedel, now residing at Berkeley, California, is 
highly appreciated by the teachers of the coast who propose to 
have a fine portrait of Miss M, in a frame of California woods at 


the World’s Fair, 


President Harper’s choice of Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer as the 
Dean of the Woman’s Department of the Chicago University was, 
of course, the best possible, and her acceptance is a matter for uni- 
versal congratalation. One of the earliest graduates from a “ co- 
education university,’ a great success aya teacher, famed as the 
president of Wellesley, a distinguished member of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education and of the World’s Fair Commission, she 
will make the woman’s work at Chicago a great success. 

The socié'é nationale d’edacation de Lyons, France, offers a 
prize of 500 francs, for the best original essay upon “School Dis- 
cipline, is it sufficient to make an appeal to the rentiments of 
honor and of duty in order to iosure order and application in the 
school room? What conclusions can one draw from the experiences 
of recent yeare?’’ Essays are to be addressed to M. le Secrétaire 
géaéral de la société d’education, au Palais des Arts, 2 Lyons, be- 


tfore the firat of March next. 


Provision has been made for holding in Chicago at the time of 
the World’s Fair, of a congress composed of youths of all nations 
of the world. Delegates will be sent, it is expected, from Eng- 
land, Japan, Austria, Germany, Italy, Russia and countries of the 
Orient. These young men are to be selected from the high schools 
and the grammar school grades. Their ages are to range between 
13 and 20years. The idea is to get from each country not more than 
from fifteen to forty or fifty students. The preliminary address of 
the special committee has been issued by A. F. Nightingale, Chair~ 
man. The idea is to gather in Chicago a representative assembly 
of the educated youths of all countries to be addressed by leading 
educators. 


FRIVOLITIES. 
BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


THE EDITOR'S FIANCEE. 
‘* You’re like a perfect bear,’’ she cried, 
You’!l epoil my pretty dress! ’’ 
“ Nonsense! my love, do not deride 
The power of the press!”’ 
—Kate Field’s Washington. 
GROSS IGNORANCE, 
One of our ‘‘ esteemed contemporaries ’’ sagely remarks that half 
the people who talk yachting don’t know the port tack from a 
tenpenny nail. 
PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 
Mamie (who has been shopping with mamma)—Oh, mamma, 
there’s a Chinaman, isn’t there ? 
Mamma— Yes, my dear. 
Mamie—And he washes, doesn’t he, mamma ? 
Mamma— Yes, my dear. 
Mamie—But he isn’t all wool and a yard wide, is he, mamma ? 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 
Foreman—‘‘ Galley sixteen has just pied.”’ Hditor—‘‘ Rush her 
in and head it, ‘The Latest Proclamation of the Czar! How the 
Autocrat Dictates to His Suffering People!’ ’’—Black and White. 


QUICK WIT. 
Fire Marshal—*' You say it started in the waste basket. Now, 
you had four of these grenades in a rack at your elbow.—how was 
it that you did not use them?’’ Mr. Cassidy—‘‘Och! Thim 
things, is it? Sure I thot of thim to wanst; bat whoile I was 
gittin’ a corkscrew to open wan, the fire got the start of me in- 
toirely!’’— Puck. 


THIS AND THAT. 


John Ward, Preacher, is now in its fifty-fifth thousand. 

Ellen Terry has written a book called Stray Memories, which 
will appear this fall, 

The mothers of Schiller and Kepler have received memorials in 
Leonberg, the native town of both. 

In Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s novel, Miss Bretherton, Mary Ander- 
son, the actress, is portrayed as the heroine. 

A broken wooden horse, with which Napoleon Bonaparte played 
when a child, wae recently sold for 1,000 francs. 

Senator Henry L. Dawes was a genuine New England school- 
master for a few years after graduation from college. 

Walter Besant, the English novelist, was intended by his parents 
for the church, but he tarned naturally to literary work. 

Whistler, the artist, about thirty-five years ago, lived in Wash- 
ington in such poverty and seclusion that few people were aware of 
his existence. 

Mr». Ellen Harris, who organized the first Ladies’ Aid Society in 
this country soon after the firing on Fort Sumter, is living in Flor- 
ence, Italy, at an advanced age. 

Queen Victoria’s collection of dolls, long forgotten in a room of 
Buckingham Palace, bas recently been brought to light and sent to 
the venerable sovereign at Osborne. 

It is announced that the Postmaster-General of the United States 
has decided to isene a new series of postage stamps, with designs 
appropriate to the commemorstion of the discovery of America. 

By the constitution of the Free City of Hambarg, one half of the 
eighteen members of the Senate, which has the executive power, 
must have studied law or finance, while seven of the remaining nine 
must belong to the class of merchants. 

Only four houses of famous literary Britons have been preserved 
for the sake of their associations. These are Shakespeare’s house 
at Stratford, Milton’s at Chalfont-St.-Giles, Burn’s cottage near 
Ayr, and Wordsworth’s ‘* Dove Cottage.’’ : 

The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, Class of ’92, will 
record between twenty-five hundred and three thousand graduates. 
With the addition of this class to the ranks, the whole namber of 


graduates will exceed thirty thonsand. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 
(Continued from page 155.) 


Ere for his race life’s sun shall set, 
May purer motives enter in. 

To all our dealings with each other ; 
The Indian question,—it is this,— 
How shall we treat a fallen brother 
How lift him from his dark abyss ? 


For oh, the Fatherhood of God 
Proclaims the brotherhood of man ; 
God grant that on his native sod 
We render justice while we can. 
[ Short piano interlude, as Columbus bows in revery. ] 


Columbia. — But pray, excuse me, History, 

For I, absorbed in revery, 

Had quite forgotten you were near. 
I have been impolite, I fear. 

Fair Muse, is now your mission done ? 
My story is but just begun. 

The land Colambus found, they say, 
He always thought near India lay. 
He never dreamed the vessels sent 
Had reached another continent. 
Columbus’ history on your shore, 
For lack of time, I must pass o’er. 
I summon children once again 

To speak of bis last days in Spain. 


[Piano interlude, as children of Spain, accompanied by sailors, 
reappear. | 


Eleventh Spaniard.—When he, retarning home again, 
Received the grateful thanks of Spain, 
His exaltation knew no bound ; 
No happier man on earth was found. 
The shops were closed. The belle were rung. 
Cannon were fired. His praises sung 
By thousands of admiring friends ; 
In darker shades the story ends. 


The lights and shadows of life’s day 
Are intermingled all the way, 

In his glad hours a shadow lay, 

In shady dells the sunbeams play ; 
The pathos of all history 

Is wrapped within this mystery. 


Twelsth 8, — From his third voyage he returned 
In cruel chains, his service spurned. 
One other voyage Columbus made, 
And then a last farewell he said 
To yoar fair shore, without one claim 
To friendship, gratitude, or fame, 


Muse.— 


Columbia. — Bat future ages right the wrong; 
To-day all honor him in song; 
And while America shall stand, 
Or men shall love their native land, 
Columbus’ name sball still be sung 
In every heart, by every tongue. 


Chorus.—‘* Colambus, the Brave.’’ [Adapted from “Charles John, 


our brave King.’’ } 


Columbus, the brave! 
Thy humble crew leading, 
To fame thou art speeding, 
Columbus, the brave! 
*Mongst men thon art peerlees, 
Of heroes most fearless, 
Columbns, the brave! 


Columbus, the brave! 
When homeward returning, 
Each heart for thee yearning, 

Flags joyously wave! 

In peace thon art glorious; 
In trial victorious ; 
Columbus, the brave. 


Muse.— Colambus’ character unique, 

In just, yet kindly words, I seek 

To emphasize ; for what he brought 

To the new world which long he sought 
Is more to us than what he did ; 

At what Columbus was, I bid 

You look ; a new found continent 

Is not the hero’s crown, which lent 

A radiance to his earthly brow, 

And sheds a glory on him now. 


In justice, faults we'll not deny, 
Although we lightly pass them by. 
If we consider in our rhyme 
Environment, his age, his clime, 
His graver faults will disappear ; 
His many virtues shine ont clear ; 
And briefly we may count them o’er 
Still as we name them finding more. 


Thirteenth S.—Intelligence of mind we name; 
The Northmen to our country came 
Five hundred years before; yet they 
Were not discoverers we say. 


He was the first to give his mind 

To careful study of his plan. 

Genius he had; and genius can 
Accomplish wonders; but before 

You build on genius, credit more 

To learning, knowledge, study, thonght ; 
Without these, genius comes to naught. 


Colambus’ qualities reveal 


Muse.— 
Strong contrasts ; (faults we'll not conceal ). 


[The fourteenth Spanish part may be divided among several 
children. ] 


14-1, A trader and a prophet see; 


14-2. A mariner, a martyr he; 
14-3. And Christian fervor you will find ;— 
For oft he purposed in his mind 
The Holy Sepulchre to take 
From Moslems for religion’s sake. 
14-4. Again, mines of Golconda rare 
Demand his special thought and care. 
14-5. A calculator sharp he seems ; 
14-6. A visionary, dreaming dreams. 


Fifteenth S.—Ambition ruled with mighty power ; 
Yet in success’ triumphant hour, 
We see him kneel upon the sand, 
And take for Spain the new found land ; 
And weep, as he plants on your sod, 
His banner in the name of God. 


Sirteenth S.—Some other qualities we name,— 
Hope, patience, courage, faith, became 
More fair, and beautifal in him ; 

Their luster ages cannot dim. 


Seventh 8S.— Persistence led him to his goal ; 
Atlantic’s waters vainly roll 

Between him and his far off prize, 

For which he deemed no sacrifice 

Too great; and herein lies the key 

To his rare place in history ; 

For they who win most chaste renown 
Are they who wear the martyrs’ crown ; 
At foot of every altar lies 

A great and worthy sacrifice. 


Eighteenth S.—Ingratitude, the thorny crown 

Which pierced his brow and crushed him down 
Became at death a crown of light, 

Whose rays forever shine more bright 

While purer seems the heroic soul 

As centuries and ages roll. 


Kristopherns! the name he bore,— . 
I love its meaning more and more ; 
Poetic fancy though it be, 
Appropriate the name to me. 
Christ-bearer came he to our shore ; 
The progress of the centuries four,— 
Oar church and school, our highest law, 
Such as the Old World never saw, 
Onr full religious liberty, 

Are born of Christianity. 
Henceforth man’s highest aim to be 
Christ-bearer over land and sea. 


Not less appropriate the name,— 
Columba,—dove ; it well became 

His character, who brought again 

The olive branch of peace to men. 
Colamba!—restleas, wandering dove, 
Leaving thy sunny olive grove, 
Journeying ’mid clouds and waters dark, 
Life was to thee the tossing ark. 


Columbia.— 


Muse — 


He came and went in restless haste 
O’er ccean’s dark and dreary waste, 
Returning once again to rest ;— 
God’s calm at last within his breast ; 
‘* Into thy hands,’’—his latest word, 
“I will commend my spirit, Lord.’’ 


Chorus,—‘* In Memoriam.”’ 


[In last verse change ‘‘ Your sacred dust’? to Your memory 
must, | 


Muse.— Colambia, my mission’s done; 
Before shall set the evening sun 
I must again reenme my pen, 
Recording histories of men. 

But I would leave you joyfully ; 
You asked a happy ministry. 

To gratify this yonthfal band 

I wave for them my magic wand, 
With which opon occasions rare 
I summon my attendants fair,— 
The Spirits of the Past, and they 
All gather here once more to-day. 


With your banners gleaming brightly, 
Children of the Past, tread lightly ; 
In your march my fancy sees 


Colambus was,"and why? We find 


The progress of the centuries. 


Marching by all the children may be introduced here, At the con. 
clusion of the march all the children may be grouped on the Stage 
Columbia aud the Muse of History in the center. ’ 

[Enter Messenger bearing salver. | 
Messenger.— Columbia, fair and serene, 

A friend without would hail her Queen ; 
Here is her name; she begs that you 
Will grant to her an interview. 


Columbia’(taking a card from the salver).— 
Chicago! well, I thirk we'll find 
Business with pleasure is combined ; 
She’!l interest us in the Fair ; 
Go, to my friend a greeting bear. 


[Enter Messenger, escorting Chicago. | 
Chicago.— Greeting, Columbia, to thee. 


Columbia (introducing Chicago to Muse).— 
Chicago, Muse of History. 


Chicago.—Fair Muse, accept a greeting, too; 
Methinks you'll find some work to do 
When you have seen the great ‘* World’s Fair.’ 
Dear friends, I hope you’ll all be there. 
I heard of this fine celebration 
And came to give an invitation. 

Indeed, ’twill be a glorious sight, 
And History’ll have much to write. 
And then, I want some help beside ; 
You boys will not be satisfied 

Unless you send a fine collection 

To grace your own *Rhode Isiand section. 
Four hundred thousand feet of land 
Onr states together can command 

For educational exhibits ; 

Your help Chicago now solicits. 

What can you send? A map or chart 
Would be a very pleasing part ; 
Perhaps you'll show us the best way 
To work out problems; or you may 
Some facts about Columbus state,— 
Your country’s history relate. 

Send anything you can do well. 
Perhaps the girls will choose to tell 
Us how to write a note or letter ; 

I think that nothing could be better. 


The teachers may best methods show 
(Though no one looks at them you know), 
Bat you can satisfy your mind 

That if they should, they would not find 
Such perfect methods anywhere 

As those you offer to the Fair. 


Had I the time, I'd tell to you 

The fine things we intend to do; 

The interesting sights we’ve planned, 
Surpassing scenes of fairyland, 

For all the countries in the world 
Will gather ’neath our flag unfarled, 
And of their best will give the Fair ; 
Indeed, I hope you'll all be there. 
We'll treat you kindly if you come, 
And try to make you feel at home. 
We’)l show at once the whole Fair ground,— 
A moving sidewalk takes you round. 
’T will be the most appropriate way 
To honor him whose name to-day 
You praise in song and story rare. 
Farewell! The great Columbian Fair 
Lie next your heart, until it crown 
The fairest land sun shines upon ; 

An honor to the greatest name 
Inscribed on History’s roll of fame. 


Columbia.— Mine eyes rejoice at what I’ve seen. 
Proud of Columbia is her Queen. 
I love my country’s pine-clad hills; 
I love her thousand rippling rills; 
Her winding rivers, deep and wide, 
That calmly to the ocean glide; 
Majestic forests, dark and lone, 
Where still the wild bird’s merry tone 
Is heard ; her peaceful valleys fair ; 
Her flowers that scent the dewy air. 
But more, I love my country’s name ; 
And moat, I love her spotless fame. 
A noble heritage have we, 
Guardians of that which is to be. 
Material wealth doth here abound ; 
Oh, may it at the last be found 
We’ ve reared the spiritual as well ; 
And may the Muse of History tell 
That while the one we ne’er passed by, 
The other we left not to die. 
The moral and the spiritual be 
Oar best gifts to posterity. 
[Short piano interlude,—“ America,’ 
Columbia.—The audience is requested to join with the school in 
singing America.’’ 
Chorus (school )—‘‘ Colambia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 


(In the chorus of “ Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” each one 4Y 
wave an American flag.) 


[Piano interlude, as all the children appear. | 


* May be changed to the name of any state, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Toe Art or AND Srupyma Lanavaces. 
By Frav¢ois Gouin. Translated by Howard Swan and Victor 
Bé:is. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York: 
407 pp. Price, $2 25. 

This masterly work by Professor Gouin of the école supérieure 
Arago, at Paris, has won its right to be considered a book marking 
an epoch in the etady and teaching of Language. No one, prob- 
ably, now disputes the superiority of ‘‘The Natural Method ”’ 
with the modern language, and there are many teachers of the 
classics who find that their ability to use Latin and Greek in the 
class room exercises is of great assistance to their pupils. Pro- 
fessor Gouin can not be claimed as the “ originator,’ nor even as 


gestive and helpful in these tablets, with the accom - 
for the teacher’s use. For class use they 
rable. 


Mopern Punctuation. By William’ Bradford Dickson. 
New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 127 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. 
‘The too-little-cultivated art of punctuation is treated in this ad- 

mirable manual as a matter dependent not so mach upon specific 
rules as upon common sense, good jadgment and taste. The work 
is designed primarily for use in the business world, and the illus- 
trations and examples are mostly in that p logy, but this in 
no way limits its usefulness. The first half explains the correct 
use of the various marks of punctuation, with numerous examples, 
and the last gives directions to typewriters, business, and technical 
the first to apply this method, because it is the method of nature. terms, and general hints and suggestions. The book serves thus as 
Indeed, it revealed itself to him in his contact with a child just be-|® tide to correct punctuation for stenographers, business men, and 
ginning to talk. It is the method we all used in learning our | °°Pyists, and also to those desiring a general knowledge of the art. 
mother tongue. The object, thought or feeliog exists before the| With the invaluable Phyfe manuals on pronunciation it shoald find 
child's mind, and is labeled by him. Only so far as thie label is|® Place on every writer’s table. 
the same as that used by those who precede him, can the child con- siasoad 
verse with them. In learning to use a language, we must, and 
thie is all, learn what names to apply to the objects and thoughts 
common to all. Professor Gouin’s great service is that he has 
placed the Nataral Method upon a scientific psychological basic. 
It has been to many who have had to acknowledge its success, a 
snceess without reason. This can no longer be said of it. In this 
admirable exposition, Professor Gouin tells of the way in which he 
first caught the secret of nature’s method, and of ite growth to a 
complete system. He then explains with great care and clearness, 
its application in the etudy of English, French, and German, and 
the classic tongues. It is a volume every teacher of a foreign 
language, and indeed many teachers of our own English, will read 
with much profit. 


A Grapuatep Course or Naturat Screnor, Ex- 
PERIMENTAL AND THEORETICAL, for schools and colleges. 
Part II. by Benjamin Loewy, London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Uo. 257 pp., 634x444. Price, 60 cents. 

The second part of Dr. Luewy’s Course in Natural Science is de- 
signed for the students in high schools, smaller colleges, and tech- 
nical echools who need a general course in the theory and practice 
of physics, covering the principles of natural philosophy, as well as 
chemistry, in an elementary way. It is such an introductory course 
as must needs precede more special studies, and which should lay a 
sound foundation for professional and more advanced practical work. 
There is a large selection of experiments which the author has 
aimed to make feasible with a very limited apparatus and inex- 
pensive materials and appliances. Besides the numerous figures, 
the appendix gives valuable aid in the practical manner of performing 
the experiments. The use of such a cvurse as this, prepared by an 
authority in school physics in England,—Dr. Loewy holds the posi- 
*| tion of examiner in experimental physics in the College of Precep- 
tors at London,—wonuld ensure any teacher of doing work which 
would not follow any ruts of preparatory school or college training. 


Tue Exrements oF By George Lilley. 402 


Stuptes AND Notes IN AND LITERATURE. 
Pablished under the direction of the Modern Language Depart- 
ments of — University by Ginn and Company. Boston: 
128 pp. 

This volame begins what will become an annual publication of 
notes and papers upon subjects convected with the various modern 
Janguage departments at Harvard. In this issue, Professor 
George Lyman Kittredge discusses the authorship of the English 


‘“* Romant of the Kose,’’ reviewing the evidence of Chaucer's identity} PP- New York, Boston, Chicago: Silver, Bardett and Com- 
with the translator, ag set forth by Professor Lounsbury. Pro- 


pany. 
fessor E 8. Sheldon, who has charge of the Romance philology, | _ President Lilley of Washington State Agricultural College and 
treats of the origin a the English names of the alphabet. Dr. School of Science has prepared this algebra with a view to emphasis- 
John M. Manly gathers from a wide range the evidence which | img the sequence of subjects in algebra. [nvolation is introduced 
bears upon the interpretation of the term Lok Sounday. Professor | #8 89 application of multiplication, evolution as an application of 
Kittredge tells of Henry Scogan,'a contemporary of Chaucer. Pro- | division, and logarithms as an application of exponents. Through- 


: . F out the book, the student is led to see that one subject follows as an 
application of another subject. The beginner sees at the outset 


pase that algebra, like arithmetic, treata of numbers. Terms and defi- 
Marrer, Erner, AND Morrow. By A. E. Dolbear. | Bitions are only introduced when the student is required to put them 
9 
334 pp. $1.75. Boston. Lee and Shepard. 


into actual use. Correct = by 
pared solutions, the etudy of whic’ a the pupil to discover 
This admirable book has been prepared by Professor Dolbear, that method and theory follow directly from practice, and that 
who has made Taft’ college a center for students of electricity, for methods are merely clear, definite, linguistic descriptions of correct 
and they mast they processes. The problems, which are plentiful, have been for the 
new something of physics and uatural phenomena, but who, ac- 
cepting the new discoveries and dedactions by which we recogn ino | Ott part tested in the class room, and are mot so difficalt as to dis 
that ‘‘ all phenomena are reducible to nothing more mysterious 


courage the beginner. 

than a push or a pull,’”’ have not been able to follow the processes 

by which this hae all come about. ‘The great mechanical principles | MANUAL OF Gromerry oN THE Hevrisric 
which underlie and unite all the departments of science are pre-| PLAN. By G. Irving Hopkins. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
sented in a systematic way, in a readable, untechnical style. The| 179 pp., 75 cents. ' 
mechanical conceptions have been simplified and redaced, where-| This text-book in plane geometry, after a three years’ test in 
ever this was possible. Written by one who has kept in active|the class-room of the Manchester, N. H., High School by the 
touch with progress along every line of scientific physical research | author, is now offered to others who with him have felt the need 
it embodies the latest truths of each department. There is much|0f new methods in teaching geometry. The pupil must develop 
for the specialist to consider, both as help and inspiration, in these | bis reasoning faculties by use, or, applied to geometry, he must 
closely packed chapters. It is a book which should be in the/ originate his demonstration, making it his own instead of mem- 


i secondary school class which studies the | oriziog that of another. In this text the original demonstrations 
and constructions are not side issues, but are required of the pupil 


in that sequence of theorems and problems which leads up through 
the logical line of thought to the natural culmination of plane 
geometrical reasoning. Demonstrations are given only where the 
average pupil would naturally be at a loss how to proceed, and 
generally as illustrative of methods. Others are partially given 
and left for the pupil to complete. In some cases, where Mr. 

Hopkins has found that his own pupils have not worked to advan- 

tage, he has introduced suggestions for the optional use of pupils. 

The essential theorems are first given and are supported by similar 

simple ones for drill. These are followed by non-essential and 

more difficult ones, for advanced work. 

KRrisTOPHERUS, THE “ CHRIST BEARER.” By Henry B. 
Carrington. A Columbian Ode for School-Tablet, and Declama- 
tion Use. Boston: New England Publishing Co. Price, cloth 
25 cents; paper 15 cts. 

This ode for the Columbian year is a charming interpretation of 
the name ‘‘ Christopher,’’ Greek Kristopherus, Christ-Bearer, by 
one who combines historical instinct and Jiterary taste. Each of 
the sixteen stanzas is a chapter in the history of the Earope of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella’s day, the discovery, settlement, and develop- 
ment of America. It will be widely used ia connection with the 
school celebration of Columbian Day. 

Gymnastic Carps or THE Line System. By F. A. 
Morse, Sherman School, Boston. Series [., II., III. Price, 15 
cents each. Boston: Nuw Eogland Pablishing Co. 

The Ling system of gy'onastics has taken firm root in American 


Exercises In Greek Prose Composition. By D. E. 
Woodroff. Boston ard New York: Leach, Shewell and San- 
born. 123 pp. Tx 4%in. 

Professor Woodruff of Bowdoin bases these exercises for Greek 
composition upon the text of the first three books of the Anabasis. 
It fills a lack which many teachers have long felt, and which many 
have filled by original exercises, of well thought out drills upon 
the text which is most carefully studied by all beginners in Greek. 
The exercises are divided into two sections, one for oral translation 
and the other for written work. In both it is expected that the 
pupil will work entirely from his knowledge of the Greek text, 
finding there words and phrases, grammatical constructions and 
style. ‘There are a few notes upon each set of exercises, calling 
attention to ferences of idiom, peculiarities of syntax, and 
references to Goodwin’s and Allen’s Hadley’s grammars whenever 
any noteworthy construction appears. 


Practicat Typewrit1nG. By Bates Torrey. New York: 
Fowler & Welle Co. Cloth, $1.00. : 
This is a timely work, by a master of his aubject. The writing 

machine has now become indispensable in the business and literary 
world, but its proper manipulation, in order to obtain the best 
results, is a subject which has received but comparatively little atten- 
tion. The majority of those who use a typewriter do so in untutored 
fashion without regard to any particular method, but in this as io 
other mechanisms there is an artistic technique which can only be 
mastered by intelligent study of the instrament’s capabilities and 
practice in the most effective modes of work. 

Mr. Torrey’s manual is based on the ‘‘all-finger method,’’ which 
leads to operation by touch alone. It is arranged for self-instrac- 
tion, echool use, and lessons by mail, and contains everything which 
the practical, expert typist has need to know. All kinds of busi- 
ness forms are introduced for practice, and the peculiarities of the 
most prominent machines explained in detail. Typewriting for the 
blind, a rapidly widening employment, is given an interesting chap- 
ter. The book is handsomely printed on calendered paper, and has 


is as to the possibility of making it usable in the hands of teach- 
ers who find it impossible to devote the time necessary to a thor- 
ough preparation for the work. It is comparatively easy for a 
teacher to attend a few lectures upon the system, through the me- 
dium of which he gets the idea but does not get a usable knowledge. 


Every word that the teacher needs to say in the conduct of the ex- 
ercises, in the way of command, is here given; and they are as 


educational thoaght and practice. The only question now involved | & 


These cards by Mr. Morse give exactly what such teachers need. | 4, 


useful to thoroughly trained teachers. No teacher of the Swedish 
gymnastics who should once see the cards, would be willing to get 
on without them. The wonder is that some such indispensable 
hand cards (3 x 5) have not been previously prepared. 


Socran AND Literary Papers. By Charles Chauncy 
Shackford. Boston: Roberts Bros. 299 pp. Cloth, $1.25, ° 
The essays contained in thie volame were prepared for, and read 

before varions literary clubs and societies, mostly in Boston and 

vicinity. Their printing was begun but a short time before the 
the death of the author, late Emeritus Professor in Cornell 

University. They are fifteen in number and discuss ‘‘ Modern 

Social Problems,’’ “ Nemesis in Greek Tragedy,’ “ Aristotle’s 

Politics,’ ‘‘A Satirist in the Second Century,” ‘The Greek 

Comedy of Manners,’’ ‘Social Reform,’’ ‘‘ Social Tendencies,” 

and other kindred themes. The value and timeliness of many of 

the discussions carried on in these pages is unquestioned. They 
are fresh and vigorous in style and are the outcome of thoughtful 
study and intellectual refinement. 


XenopHon’s Books V-VII. Edited by 
Charles E Bennett. Boston: Ginn & Co, 8x5in. $1.50. 
Professor Bennett of Boston University has edited this edition of 

the last three books of the Hellenica for the ‘‘ College Series’ of 

Greek authors, on the basis of Ziachsenschii z’s edition. Ocher 

leading German commentators have been drawn upon freely, how- 

ever, for additional explanatory matter. The abundant foot- 
notes give, besides abundant grammatical and historical aid, out- 
lioe headings for the sections and references to the chapters of 

Grote and Cartias bearing upon the period covered by Xenophon’s 

narrative. The appendix contains the list of manuscripts, editions, 

and some critical notes for the more thorough student. It would 

be useless to epesk additional praise for this volume, the latest 

number in a series unsurpassed among English works, and avowed- 

ef an-intelligent translating of the best results of German scholar- 
ip. 

Spurcron, THE Preacner. 330 pp. Lon- 
don: Walter Scott. New York: A. Lovell and Co. $1.00. 
Spurgeon is a name of which the world has heard mach during 

many years, and no one can afford to be ignorant of his life-work 

and the wonderfal inflaence exerted by him over all who came in 
touch with bim. In this biography, by the authors of The Life 
of General Gordon, one secures a good comprehensive account of 
the facts of his life, and of the forces that made him what he was. 

The book is generously illustrated from the house and street 

where he was born to the benediction scene at the funeral. 


An Etementary Course In THe or Egqua- 
TIONS. ByC. H. Chapman. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 
90 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Wiley of Johns Hopkins has prepared this elementary course 
in equations for the use of students who find that some knowledge 
of determinants and of the theory of equations is necessary for 
their pursuit of modern higher mathematics. The larger treatises, 
admirable monuments to their authors, are of little use to these stu- 
dents. In this work they will find a brief oatline of the subj-cts 
and the material for gaining a working knowledge of those portions 
most frequently applied by the advanced student. 


THe Juaerson Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., have issued a revised edition of the ‘‘ New Graded Method in 
English Grammar, Letter Writing, and Composition,’ by M. D. 
Mogan and John S. Collins, principale in the St Louis public 
schools, (144 pp. teachers’ edition, 35'cents.) It is a view of 
grammar which many teachers will find exceedingly helpful and 
suggestive, leading to more rational, as well as more successful 
work. 


Isaac Pitman AND Sons, London and New York, 
have issued a shorthand edition of ‘‘Tom Brown’s School Days’’ 
in easy reporting style. (288 pp. 64 x 4 inches; 60 cents.) The 
practice which can be secured through reading this volume should 
be of the greatest value to any one who wishes to master the Pit- 
man system of shorthand. The publication of such books by the 
Messrs Pitman is unimpeachable evidence of the wonderfal extent 
to which this system is used. 


* WE understand that J. B. Lippincott Company have arranged 
for the early publication of a new story by Amélie Rives, whose 
celebrated work, The Quick or the Dead? created such a sensation 
a short time ago. The new novel isin the natare of a sequel to 
this famous story, and is entitled Barbara Dering. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Caesar’s Helvetian War; adapted for use of beginners by W. Welch 
and C G Duffield —-A .Companion to the Iliad; by Walter Leaf; 
price, $1.60 —— History of America; by Edward John Payne (Vol. I); 

rice, $3 00 ——Sunsh'ne; by Amy Johnson, LL.A.; price. $175. New 

ork: Macmillan & Co. 

Manual of the Natural Movement Method in Writing; by Charles 
R. Wells; price. 25 cts. New York. 

Important Events in the World's History; compiled by Phabe Eli- 
zabeth Tnoms. Cincinnati: The Author. 

Handbook of University Extension, No. 1; edited by George F. 
James. Philadelphia: American Society for the Extension of Univer- 
sity soning. 

Lessons in Right Doing (Vol. II.); by Emma L. Ballou, Lebanon: 

Mareh Bros. 
ag te ae and its Rulers; by H. Pomeroy Brewster and G. H. Hum- 
phrey; price, $1.50. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 

People at Pisgah; by Edwin W. Sanborn. New York: D. Appleton 


Practical Ethics by Wm. DeWitt Hyde; price, 89 cts. New York: 
evry Holt & Company. 

trom De Quincey by Henry H. Belfisld; Student’s Series 

of English Classics; price, 42 cts. Boston and New York: Leach, 
hewell & Sanborn. 

True Biue Republican Campaign Songs for 1892.——Red Hot Demo. 

cratic Campaign Songs for 1892; price, 10 cts. Chicago: J.C. Winship 


Materials for French Composition (Part V.); by O. H. Grandgent; 
price, 12 cts. Boston: D. C. Heath & vo. 


facsimile reproductions of various kinds of work. 


Atwoop’s TaBiets. By George E. Atwood. 
Six Tablets. With Teachers’ Dictation Exercises. New York: 


By. Miss HARRIET MATHEWS, 


Kerr & Potter. Price of tablets, 96 cents a dozen; dictation ex- 

ercises, 25 cents. 

In these tablets Mr. Atwood has arranged a series of some three 
hundred language lessons for the use of younger pupils. The aim 
is to secure correctness by frequent use, leaving all rales for some 
Jater period. Thorough drill is given upon forms and idioms and 
tue ase of this, that, these, and those, The various forms of be, espe- 
cially in sentences beginning with there, has, and have, without got, | 
to denote possession; may instead of can for permission, and rf 
irregular verbs receive especial attention. Much material is given | 
for dictation exercises and short compositions by the papils upop 


with the modern idea of a text-book. 


D, C. HEATH & CO,, Publishers, - 


topies and pictures. Few teachers will not find mnch that ig 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with Continuous Selections for Practice, is a text-book 


which illustrates the principles of English Grammar by the use of choice selections, extracts, and carefully chosen sen- 


tences from the best authors, whose names are always given. s of ate 
definitions, and directions are explicit, and the material for analysis and parsing is abundant. The book is in full accord 


The principles of the science are fully treated, the rules, 


Teachers of English should examine this new book. Introduction price, 70 cents. 


- + Boston, New York, Chicago, 
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NORTH DAKOTA’S SCHOOL FUND. 


Fands for the support of common schools in North Dakota are 
derived from two principal sources,—the state tuition fand and 
school district taxation. The state tuition fund consists of the in- 
terests and income fund, all general school taxes, and the net 
proceeds of all fines, penalties, and forfeitures. The interest and 
income fand is composed of the interest arising from investments of 
the permanent school fund of the state, the interest arising from 
deferred partial payments of the purchase price of school lands 
sold and the rental derived from school lands. The general school 
taxes consist of a tax of two mills on the dollar upon the assessed 
value of all taxable property in the state, and a poll tax of one 
dollar upon all qualified electors over twenty-one and under sixty 
years of age in the state. 

There are in North Dakota approximately 2,500,000 acres set 
apart for the support of common schools, and 540,000 acres desig- 
nated for the support of charitable and educational institutions, 
making in all about 3,000,000 acres to be disposed of for educational 
and charitable purposes in the state. 

Of the two and one half million acres of land for the support of 
the common schoole, the legislative assembly has authorizsd the 
sale of 100,000 acres. Of this amount the board of university and 
school lands has sold and approved the sale of 89,878.53 acres, real- 
izing therefor $1,744,750.52, an average of $19 53 per acre. The 


hundred million will tax of two 
thousand dollars for the i . 

neal len of 34,360 qualified electors in the state who are - 

ject to poll tax furnishes a basis for the collection of an eq 4 

number of dollars for the atate tuition fand, $35,000 from the po 


tax for the ensning year is a conservative ager in the 


alties an 
The net proceeds of all fines, penalties 1801 amounted to $2,- 


stals daring the year ending November 1, trom 


027.98. We may safely estimate an equal amoun 


ese sources for the following years. 
app>intment of the state tuition fand made August 27, 
for the nine montbs ending Jane 30, 1891, was at the rate of 6 
per capita ; the apportionment made December 23, 1891 for the three 
months ending September 30, 1891, was at the rate of 65 cents per 
capita; the apportionment made March 12, 1892 for the three 
months ending December 31, 1891, was at the rate of $1.65 per 
capita, and that made Jane 6, 1892, for the three months ending 
March 31, 1892, was at the rate of $1.85 per eagle, soles & 
total per capita apportionment of $7.45 for eighteen months. e 
total amount of funds apportioned for the same period is $342, 
046 35. The apportionment to be made in Angust, will include 
chiefly the real estate tax that became delinquent throughout the 
state on June lat last. 

There are 47,985 children over six and under twenty years of 
age residing in the State, according to enumeration made December 
1. 1991. There are 974 organized school districts and an average 
of 49 children to the district. There are 744 schools, and an aver- 
age of 28 childrea to the school. 

Eitimating the probable revenue for school purposes through 
the State tuition fand for 1893 as set forth in the above statement 
as followa:— From the school land sources or interest and income 
fund $147,000, from the two mill general tax and poll tax $235,000, 


board has also authorized the sale of an additional 10,000 acres, the 
proceeds of which will increase the value of all sales to nearly two 
million dollars. 

The state receives six per cent. interest on all deferred payments 
of the purchase price of lands sold, payable on the first day of 
January of each year. The deferred payments constitute four fifths 
of the total purchase price. One fifth of the purchase price of the 
land is paid to the state by the purchaser upon the day of sale. 
These cash payments, constituting the permanent school fand, now 
amount to $348,950.10, and after the next sales will probably 
reach $400,000. 

The permanent school fund is being invested by the board of 
university and school lands from time to time, as opportunity offers, 
and at a rate that will net the state about four per cant. per annum. 
According to the last published report of the department of public | 
instruction the total amount of school district bonds issued by com- | 
mon school districts and especial districts in the state and outstand- 
ing on June 30, 1890, was only $890,293.44. Comparing these fig- 
ures with the amount of the permanent school fand it is evident 
that the state can purchase and hold nearly one half of the total 
amount of outstanding school district bonds issued in the state, and | 
that from one fifth of the proceeds of one twenty-fifth of the lands | 
for the support of common schools. The interest from these two 
sources, investments and deferred partial payments, will amount to 
about $112,000 annually, after January 1, next. 

Five per cent of the net proceeds of all public lands sold in North 
Dakota by the United States from year to year, is appropriated by 
Congress to the permanent school fund. 

41,868.43 acres of indemnity school lands and 158,929 21 acres | 
for public, educational, and charitable institutions have already 
been selected and filings have been recorded in the land offices. 
About 50,000 acres in addition have been selected and are ready 
for filing. The balance of the land appropriated for these pur- 
poses is beiog selected as rapidly as the nature of the work will 
allow. These selections will probably be offered for sale or lease | 
next year. 

Rental on school lands for the year 1891, not including lands 
sold during that year. amounted to $44,462.97. After deducting 
lands sold during 18!)2, and adding thereto the probable rental to 
be derived from indemnity schoo! lands to be leased next spring, it 
is probable that the annual rental will be upwards of $35,000, | 
The interest and income fund will thus amount to at least $147,000 
annually after the present year. | 

The assessed valuation of taxable property in the state in 1801 
was $87,999,464 and the two mill general tax thereon furnishes 
$175,999.00 for echool purposee. The probable assessment of ene 


from fines, penalties, and forfeitures $2,000, we will have a total 
fand for apportionment of $384 000. Upon a basis of 50,000 
children, the per capita apportionment to each district will be 
about $7.70 for each child over six and under twenty years of age 
residing in the district. From this source the average school dis- 
trict will receive about $375 or about $215 will be applied to the 
support of the average school. 

It is quite evident that the outlook for the support of our schools 
in the near fotare is very promising indeed. And already school 
districts are beginning to realize the immensity of the provision 
for the support of the schools. Districts in which echool warrants 
have for years been depreciated to 75 and 85 per cent. of the face 
valae, are in many cases able to pay cash as the warrants are 


lisgued, and in all cases a better condition of affairs exists. This 


success is partly attributable to the financial relief arising from the 
past year’s prosperity throughout the state, and consequent pay- 
ment of delinquent taxes, but very largely it is owing to the echool 
land funds of the state. JOHN OGDEN, 

State Supt. of Public Institution. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


KENTUCEY. 
State Editor, E. W. WEAVER, Newport. 

Smith’s History of Kentucky has been adopted for use in the 
schools throughout the state. 

W. H. Bartholomew of Louisville Female High School ig the 
new president of the State Association. 

Loniaville has raised $300,000 by donations for a Manual Train- 
ing High School to be hereafter maintained by the city. It will be 
ready Sept. 1. Frankfort and Bellevae have also taken steps to 
introduce the system. 

Very few changes have been made in the city and town schools 
of the state during the past vacation. While the teacher’s tenure 
of office is not exactly permanent it is very nearly so. 


MISSOURI. 


Professors Lowe, Deerwester, and Stephens have been appointed 
to fill the vacancies in the Warrenburg Normal School faculty 
caused by the resignation of Professors Dodd, Merrill, and Datcher. 
Professors Merrill and Dodd will attend school at Harvard the en- 
suing year. 

The number of certificates issued by the State Training School 


Board this year were very much less than the number last year 
and yet the attendance was better this year. The Board is req)j,. 
ing the necessity of ‘* weeding out ’’ the incompetent ones, 

The Institute work in the state has begun in earnest, 
county in Missouri will have an institute this year. 

State Superintendent Wolfe is now making @ tour of the state 
visiting county institutes and delivering addresses to the people, 

Missouri will have one of the beat school exhibits to be found at 
the World’s Fair in ’93. 


NEW YORE. 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the New York State Ago. 
ciation of Schoo! Commissioners and Superintendents is to be held 
at Watertown, Sept. 18, 14, and 15. 

Officers.—President, Com’r F. W. Knapp; Vice-President, Com’r 
H. 8. Harrison and Com'r T. E. Finegan; Secretaries, Com’r J J 
Kenney, Com’r J. W. Barr: Treasurer, Com’r L. F. Stillman; Trans. 
portation Agent, Henry R. Sanford; Chairman Local Committee 
Com’r 8. W. Maxson. 

PROGRAM. 


Tuesday.—Welcome, Gov. Roswell P. Flower; Response, €om’r T, 
E. Finegan, Schoharie Co ; Report of Commissioner on Legislation, 
Com’r L. F. Stillman, Cortland Co.; Report of Committee on Compu!' 
sory Education, Com’r 8. W. Maxson, Jefferson Co ; Agriculture and 
the Public Schools, Com’r J. L. Lusk. Broome Co, 

Afternoon —Third Grade Certificates and Rural Schools, Com’r J, 
D. Cary, Otsego Co.; Supervision of Country Schools, Com’r J Ww. 
Kniskero, Broome Co.; Address, Hon. Jared Sandford, Deputy Supt. 
of Public Instruction. 

Wednesday.—Grading of Rural Schools—Discussion: Com’rs W. A, 
Coon, Cortland Co.; J. Fiage. Chautauqua D. Keating. Mad. 
ison M. F. Russell. Erie Co.; J. H. Weinman, Montgomery Co.; 
J.B. Lockwood. Westchester Co ; 8.8. Surdam, Queens Co.; W. J, 
Shotwell, Onondaga Co. Institute Work, Conductor A. 8. Downing, 


Palmyra. 

Afternoon.—How Can Commissioners Correct the Evil of Popular 
Indifference in School Work. Com’r J. B. Merrill, Queens Co.; Ad. 
dress, Hon. J. F. Crooker, Supt. of Public Ins ruction; Universit 
Extension. Prof. Chas. F. Wheelock, Regent’s Office—Prof. R. W. 
Thomas, Regent Office. 

Thursday.—The Teaching of English, Supt. John Kennedy, Batavia. 
Current eg in the Public Schools, Com’r W. J. Barr, Genesee Co; 
—Com’r F. BR. Smith, 8t. Lawrence Co. 


Every 


OREGON. 
State Editor, H. H. SMITH, Salem. 

John M. Bloss of Topeka, Kans., has been chosen president of 
the State Agricultural College at Corvalis. President Bloss has 
closed up the ‘‘ missing link ’’ between the common schools and the 
—_ by admitting graduates of graded schools without exam- 
inations. 

Professor S. A. Randle has charge of the Santiam Academy 
next year. 

Frof. D. W. Yoder, ex-saperintendent of Marion Connty, takes 
charge of Woodburn schools. 

Superintendent Graham has just closed a very suceessful two 
weeks’ institute at Salem, with about 140 in attendance. Superin- 
tendent Graham and Yoder of Marion County and Professors Wet- 
zell and Ackerman of Portland were the instructors. 

The State Normal School at Monmouth has jast closed its most 
prosperous year under the management of Professor Campbell, who 
infuses life and vim into whatever he takes in hand. 

The Friends have established a polytechnic school at Salem, ex- 
pecting to begin in September. 

The State University at Eagene receives one seventh of one mill 
on the total valuation of the state, amounting to about $22,((0 
yearly. Tuition is free to all residents of the state. 


- UTAH, 


Professor Forrest E. Merrill, for four years principal of the 
N. W. E. C. Academy at Provo, has resigned, and has accepted the 
position of principal of the Hamstead (N. H.) High School. 

Salt Lake Academy (Congregational) will reopen its manual 
training department in September. ‘This institution was the first 
one to give manual training to the boys of Utah. 

Prof. David Dennis, for two years at Park City, has obtained 
the seventeenth district school in Salt Lake City. Professor Dennis 
came from Falls City, Neb., to Park City. 

_, Professor Page, superintendent of Ozden schools, has had a grat- 
ifying increase in his salary. He deserves the $3,(000 paid him. 
The board ought also to raise the teachers’ salaries. 

When any teacher is absent from a given session of the Utah 


County Teachers’ Association, he must present a written excuse 


MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


INTRODUCTORY MODERN GEOMETRY OF THE | 


POINT, RAY, AND CIRCLE. 
By B. SMmiru, Ph.D., Professor of Mathemati 
Missouri State University, Columbia, Mo. ust Ready. 


PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. 


By NATHAN F. Dupuis, M.A.,, F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics 


in Queen's College, Kingston, Canada. Ready. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GRAPHICAL STATICS. 


A Text-Book for Students of Engineering. B 5 
g. LEANDER M. 
Hoskins, C.E., MS., Professor of Theoretical and Applied 


Mechanics, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Ready. 


MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. 


By A. M. Cook, M.A. A Book for Beginners in Latin, with Ex- 
ercises of Gradually Increasing Difficulty, and Easy Passages 


for Translations. 
AMERICAN EDITION. 


Revised, and Adapted to American Schools by JAmes C. EGBERT, 
18mo, 40 cts. 


Ph.D., Instructor of Latin in Columbia College. 
Fust Keady. 


*,* Macmillan & Co., respectfully call the attention of teachers and other 


cs io cises. 18mo, 40 cts. 


CAESAR—THE INVASION OF BRITAIN. 


Selections from Books IV. and V. of “The Gallic War,” adapted 

for the Use of Beginners. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exer- 
By W. WE tcu, M.A., and C. G. Dur- 
FIELD, M.A. Revised, with References to American Gram- 


To introduce aseries of valuable 
educational works the above 
Will be sent to all applicants 
VAMES P. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 
243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SHORTHAND. os Mowe: 


The Journal of Education, in speaking of the 


Room 30. 


mars, by S. G. ASHMORE, L.H.D., Professor of Latin, Union | superiority of the Isaac PITMAN system 


College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Beginners. With Exercises. By W. WELCH, 
G. M.A. American Edition, with 


Fust 
ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 


Third Edition. Revised b 


Eton. 
A. Scott, Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 70 cts. 
The Academic says: “*‘ Arithmetic for Schools.’ 


amples, written by men who have acquired thei 

mathematical subjects in a clear light. to boys & 

schools. Of all the works which our author has no 
| clined to think this the best.” 


logues of Books in the Sollowing departments of study: 


Greek Language and Literature, Latin Languag 


These separate Catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require 


MACMILLAN & CO, .- 


e and Literature, i 
Language and Literature, English Language and 


Mathematics and Science. 


CAESAR—THE HELVETIAN WAR. 
Being Selections from Book I. of “ The Gallic War. 


American Grammars, edited by S. G. AsHMmorg, L.H.D., Pro- 


fessor of Latin, Union College, Schenectady, N.Y. 18mo, 40 cts, Chauncy Hall Schoo! 


J. B. Lock, Fellow and B 
Gonville and Caius Col ege, Cambridge, formerly waar 2 
Adapted to American Schools by Prof. CHARLOTTE 


d n by the Rey. J. usual 
Lock, is one of those works of which we have before noticed euiiels ps sent on request. 


power of presenting ston class for training Kindergarten teachers 


y actual teaching in} TheH 
written, we are jn- | tember 14. 


‘s interested in Education to their séparate Cata- 


» will be sent free by mail to any address. Ci 


112 Fourth Av., New York. 


tem, says: 

** No other system caters for the school ike this one. 
Shorthand, sooner or later, will have to be taught in 
the schools, for the parents of children will demand It.” 

‘“ The Manual of Phonography,”’ 40 cents. 

Ad Take Lessons. Metropolltan School of Isaac Pitman 
apted for | Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., Cor. 17th Street. 

M.A., and C,|_ Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free. 
References to ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, & East 14th St., New York. 


593 Boylston Street, Boston. 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Thorough preparation for the Emstitute of Tech- 
nology, for Business, and for College. In al! 
classes Special Students are Particu- 
lar attention to Girls and Young Children. U.- 
The 64th annual catalogue 


chargs of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK. 
igh and Grammar School classes begin 0?" 


TILDEN HALL BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS, 
West Lebanon, New Hampshire. 
For information address 


Frenc 
h Dr. A. C. PERKINS, Principal. 


HE OHAUTAUQUA UOLLEGE, a department of the 

Chautauqua distinct fram the Reading 
offers the regular college curriculum oF 
cla college and preparatory courses to students at 
; ome, by a system of correspondence with professor 
E: leading colleges, Address, H. DANIELS 

xecutive Secretary, Buttalo, N. Y. 


} 
L 
} 
— | 
| 
i 
ADDRESS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
% 
| 
| 


Sept. 8, 1892. 


JOURNAT OF EDUCATION. 


from at least one of his local trustees at the 
meeting that he attends, 
Wilson’s will. 


next 
Such is Superintendent 


KANSAS, 


Several towns have been so shortsighted as to 
dispense with music teaching in achools to save ex- 
pense. It is a serious blunder. 

Parsons is to have a new high school building. 

There is a wide-spread demand for the better 
teaching of music in the public schools. 


MINNESOTA. 


St. Paul has a school board of six members and 
Minneapolis of five. 

It was a surprise to the good people of Daluth 
to have several of the old members of the board 
defeated at the recent election. 

Sapt. R. E. Denfield of Duluth has spent the 
summer in Boston and vicinity. 

Minneapol’s is to make cooking an optional 
study for girls ia the seventh and eighth grades. 

Delano will farnish free textbooks to the pupils 
in the public schools. 

The City Council of St. Paul slaughtered the 
school appropriations, but the board of education 
will make a vigorous fight for the teachers 

F. E. Stratton, Ph.D., a graduate of Williams 
College of Davenport, Ia., has been selected as 
principal of Carleton Academy. 

Dalath is as ‘‘ proud as a peacock ’’ over her 
schools, and well may she be, for no city has done 
more or better with her opportunities in the same 
time. 


OHIO. 


Scperintendent Treudley of Youngstown has 
been unanimously and heartily reélected. 4 

The Wayne County Institute elected the follow- 
ing officers: President—T. S. Orr; Vice-Presi- 
dent—J. W. Miehener; Secretary—Misa Mande 
Shamp. Reading Circle officers: President—I. N. 
Lachat; Corresponding Secretary—W. W. Intire. 
Wooster was again selected as the place for hold- 
ing next year’s institute. 

At the business meeting of the Ashtabula County 
Teachers’ Institute, Prof. L. P. Hodgman was 
elected president and A. A. Prentice secretary. 

The Madison County Institute elected as next 
year’s officers: President—D. J. Schurr; Vice- 
Presidents—Supte. J. W. Mackinnon and O. R 
Ladd; Secretary—Miss Carrie Thompson; Treas- 
urer—M. A. Robbins. 

The Seneca County Teachers’ Institute closed a 
two week’s session at Bloomville Aug. 12, by elect- 
ing the following officers and selecting Tiffin as 
the place of meeting next yeur: President—Charles 
H. Schock of Bloomsville; Vice-President—J. 
J. Henninger of Tiffin; Secretary—Clara Jones of 
Republic; Assistant Secretary—Nora Westhouse 
of Republic ; Treasurer—Homer Metzgar of Attica. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


A. L. Zeifert is the new principal at East York. 

Philadelphia proposes to add $50 to the salary 
of a large number of teachers, and for this purpose 
asks for a epecial appropriation of $136,950. 

South Chester will require all its teacher em- 
ployees hereafter to sign a contract to teach through- 
out the school year. 

Montgomery County has erected nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty new school building during the past 
twelve years. 

The services of Professor Gotwalls of Norris- 
town have been appropriately recognized by an 
increase of salary. 

Columbia is to have a town teachers’ library, 
and Congressman Marriott Brosius has made a 
generous donation therefor. 

The West Chester Normal School,—Dr. G. M. 
Phillips, principal,-- has already enrolled 361 
pupils for the next term. 

At Renovo the parochial school has been aban- 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
in time. "Bo d by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


WANTED, 


In an Industrial Training School in Idaho. men 
to fill the positions of Carpenter, Blacksmith, and 
Wagon Maker, as teachers, Salary, $750 each. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


WANTED, 


In an industrial school in New England, a teacher of 
Cooking. Salary $300 and board. Apply at once, to 
HIRAM OROUT 


Somerset St.. Boston 


FOR SALE, 


A valuable school property, in a delightful New 
England town, consisting of land at cash value of 
$11,250, on which ‘stands a fine school building ae 


$13,000 may lie op a 5 oy cent. mortgage of the pur- 
chaser desires. This is 
A and day school, and summer boarding combined. 


WANTED, 
In a family boarding school in a large and delightful 
New a city, next September, a lady teacher of 
French, German, Latin, and Music,—an American 
lady who has studied abroad. Salary $450 and 


home. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


and 400 additional pupils will be 
public schools unexpectedly. 
East Fallowfield has a singular lawsuit in hand. 
A parent demanded the dismissal of a teacher 
whom he did not like. She was not dismissed. 
He then sued the district for trespass, as the chil- 


dren crossed his land i js 
court suetained him. in going to school, and the 


brought into the 


TEXAS, 

Houston’s hospitality to the state association is 
subject of loud praise. 

Dr. Baldwin remains at the forefront in all edu- 
cational gatherings, 

Hon. J. M. Carlise is putting in much skillful 
as well as hard work. 

The state has taken a long stride in advance 
educationally the past three years, and the resulta 
begin to show. 

Daniel Baker College and Conservatory of Music 
has secured two fiuely educated instructors in Rev. 
T. F. Bickford and Mrs. Lottie E. Bickford. 
Professor Bickford is instructor in mathematics 
avd metaphysics, and Mrs. Bickford is principal 
of the conservatory. 


_ TENNESSEE, 


The state association, meeting at Tullahoma, 
J uly 26-28 elected as officers for next year: Pres- 
ident, W. J. Gramie of Lebanon; vice-presidents, 
W. T. Wateon of Memphis; E. M. Wright of 
Greeneville ; W. E. Tnompson of Unionville ; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Frank man of Nash- 
ville; executive committee, Capt. W. R. Garrett, 
chairman ; Frank M. Smith of Knoxville; N. D. 
Overall of Murfreesboro; F. K. Henderson of 
Humboldt, and Miss Mollie Price of Dyersburg. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 

Daplin county is to test the constitutionality of 
the law by which money raised on the school tax 
stays in the county which raises it. As a result 
the wealthy counties have longer school terms 
than those less fortunate. It is argued that the 
—_ must provide equal privileges for all its 
children. 


WISCONSIN, 
Milwaukee is increasing the salaries of several 


* lof the teachers. 


F. A. Dalrymple, for five years past on the 
faculty of Princeton, has been selected by the 
trustees of Galesville College as president of that 
institution. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


‘Lhe Democrats have nominated Virgil A. Lewis 
of Mason county, author of the ‘* History of West 


THE CHAMPION GAMES 
FOR 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


A gem collection of six games—four on 
the world’s Geography: (t) “ Countries and 
Islands”; (2) “Cities ” ; (3) “‘ Mountains and 
Lakes”; (4) “ Rivers”; one on the “ Civil 
War,” and one on the “Important Animals 
of the World,” (illustrated). 
Which shall it be? 
Send for one,—you will want a//. They 
ate enjoyed alike by adults and older 
children. Price, 4 cts. each, or 6 for $2.40. 
Published by 

Cc. R. GROW & CO., 
St. or WINONA, MINK. 


doned by Father Gromley of the Catholic Charch, 


Magazine, for state superintendent of schools, and 
the Republicans, Prof. Thos. C. Miller of Fair- 
wy one of the leading school principals of the 
8 

Prof. H. R. Sanford of Penn Yau, New York, 
member of the New York state board of examin- 
ers has jast closed a series of Peabody institutes in 
the counties of Patnam, Summers, Greenbrier, 
Mason, and Wetzel that have been among the 
most successful ever held in the state. The at- 
tendance was unusually large and the interest very 
great. 

But few changes have been made this year among 
the teachers of the state schools but there has 
been shown a spirit of insubordination in some of 
them that should have resulted in dismissal in- 
stead of promotior. 

The various meetings of the state all seem to 
favor state uniformity of examination and from 
the character of many of those examining it can- 
not come too soon. Some of the lists of questions 
will bring a high price in a few years from relis 
hunters, 


NEW ENGLAND, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Miss R. L. Rich, of Chicopee Falle, has been 
elected second assistant in the high school, Miss 
Thompson of Kingston, N. Y., having declined 
the place. Misa Rich is a graduate of Smith 
College, ’89, and has taught successfully at her 
home and in Pennsylvania, 

Gloucester has decided that it cannot afford to 
accept an offer of the apparatus necessary for the 
introduction of Swedish gymnastics in the high 
school, together with the salary of an instructor 
for a year, made by Miss Hovey on condition that 
gymnastics be permanently introduced. 


ACID PHOSPHATE. 


An agreeable preparation 
of the phosphates, for Indi- 
gestion, Nervousness, Men- 
tal and Physical Exhaustion. 

Recommended and pre- 
scribed by Physicians of all 
schools. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 
of boys and girls have acquired 
the art of desig.uing by home stud 
from the GEOMETRIGRAPH boo 
of designs and instructions, a nickel plated combination 
drawing instrument with each book, sent by mail for 
25 cents postal note, 4 
W. B, GRIFFITHS, 851 Broadway, New York. 


Common Words 
Difficult to Spell. 


A Practical Spelling Book containing 3500 words 
shown by experience to be difficult to spell, 
Dictation Exercises from Lowell, Hawthorne, Em 
erson, Addison, &c. 
By mail, 24 cts. 
JAMES H. PENNIMAN, 
5t 4322 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Premium List —Jourwat of Eoucarion. 


Christopher Columbus, | 


And how he Received and Imparted the | 
Spirit of Discovery. By JusTIN WInsor, | 
editor of “ The Narrative and Critical His- 
tory of America.” With portraits and 
maps. Fourth edition. 8vo, $4 00. 


Dr. W. F. Poou#k, writing in the Chicago Dial, re- 
marks: “It is only recentity that the real facts con- 
cerning Christopher Columbus have been presented 
to the public; and Dr. Winsor’s attractive work em 
bodies the latest and most authoritative conclusions 
on the subject which the best European and Ameri 
ean research and scholarship have reached ” 

The New York Observer says: ‘‘A book which at 
once combines scholarly character with popular 
form. . .- The volume is richly supplemented 
with facsimiles of maps, title pages, and portraits, 
illustrative of the narrative.” 

Rev. Dr. J. MAX HABK, Chancellor of the Pennsyl 
vania Ceantanase. pronounces this k “a most 
important and timely one.” Jt is the Columbus book 
of this Columbian year.” 


Either of 


NEW 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 


TWO IMPORTANT COLUMBUS BOOKS. 


The Discovery of America, 


With some Account of Ancient America 
and the Spanish Conquest. By JOHN 
FIskE. With a steel portrait of Mr. Fiske, 


| many maps and other illustrations. Seventh 


thousand. 2 vol., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


The New York Times says: “ The book is not at 
all confiued to an account of the work of Columbus 
and his successors, although that account is, no 
| doubt, the most interesting ana will be the most 
popular part of it. . . The work is full of valu 
able information, much cf which is fresh, and all of 
which is freshly expressed, upon a theme of surpass- 
ing charm and importance.” 


The Critic of New York observes: ‘‘In wealth of 
maps, diagrams, explanatory notes. references to 
authorities, thorough literary equipment and charm 
of style, this book is worthy of the author’s great 
fame,” 


The Congregationalist of Boston remarks: * From 
beginning to ond this work is engrossing.” 


the above works given absolutely free 


to any present subscriber of the /owrual of Educa- 
tion sending us only three new yearly subscrip- 
tions at $2.50 each. Cash to accompany order. 

Address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEP’T. 
ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 SomerseT St., Boston, Mass. 


Virginia,’ and editor of the Southern Historical 


_|Welsh’s Essentials of Geometry, 
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ENGLAND AND 


H. Pomeroy Brewster and Geo. H. Humphrey 
Cloth. 350 Pages. Price, $1.50. 


Gives a practical and comprehensive 
knowledge of the history of the English 
nation in a concise but clear and readable 
style. The large mass of facts embodied in 
the more voluminous works has been care- 
fully sifted, and those which relate to the 
permanent forces of the nation during each 
reign are brought together and arranged 
under separate headings, making the work 
peculiarly adapted to that large class of 
American readers who have not, the time 
nor the opportunity to read more extended 
works. 

The handiest and best arranged History of 
England published. It enables the student 
or reader to gain a knowledge of England’s 
history without being compelled to peruse 
several large volumes. For ready reference 
it is just the thing. Besides a very full and 
complete index it has: 

A chronological table of notable events prior 

to the Norman conquest. 

Rulers prior to the Norman conquest. 

Rulers after the Norman conquest. 

Genealogy of English sovereigns from Egbert 
to Queen Victoria. 

Table showing the succession to the crown 
of England after Queen Victoria. 

Chronological table of notable events con- 
nected with the British rule in India. 

Memorable naval engagements in English 
history. 

or Lord Keepers of Eng- 
and. 

English universities and their colleges. 


OTHER EXCELLENT BOOKS, 
Equaled by Few, Excelled by None. 


Boise - Pettingill’s First Lessons in 


Boise’s Iliad, First Three Books, . 1.00 
Boise’s Iliad, First Six Books. . 1,50 
Boise’s Exercises in Greek Syntax, . 1,25 
Boise & Freeman’s Greek Selections, 2.00 
Brewster & Humphrey’s England and 

Its Kulers,* 1.50 


Chittenden’s Elements of English 


Cross’s Eclectic Shorthand (Beginner’s 
Book), ‘ . 2.00 


Cross’s Eclectic Shorthand Dictionary, 3.00 


Cross’s Eclectic Shorthand Lessons,* = .75 
Cross’s Eclectic Shorthand Phrase - 
D’Ooge’s Demosthenes’s De Corona, . 1.50 
Jones’s First Lessons in Latin, . . 1,18 
Jones’s Latin Prose Composition, . 1.00 
Jones’s Greek Prose Composition, . 1.00 


Morris’s Manual of Classical Literature, 1.50 
Peterson’s Norwegian Danish Grammar, 1.25 
Stevens’s Orations of Lysias, . é “ee 
1, 

Welsh’s English Literature, Zsérary £d. 


2 vols. « 4.00 
Welsh’s English Literature, 2 vo/umes 

in one volume, . . 38.00 
Welsh’s Digest of English and Ameri- 

ican Literature, ‘ 1,50 
Winchell’s Geological Excursions, 1,25 
Winchell’s Geological Studies, . . 2.50 


* NEw BOOKS. 


Teachers in search of good Text-books on 
any of the above subjects will do well to con- 
sult us. We aim to publish only such books 
as will, if properly used, guarantee thorough 
scholarship in their respective lines. 

Special terms to teachers and Boards of 
Education for first introduction. 


Complete Catalogue and full Descriptive 
Circular sent on application. 


*,* All our publications are for sale by THOMP+ 
son, Brown & Co.,, 23 Hawley St., Boston, or 
will be sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


6. GRIGGS & Publishers, 


262 & 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


| 
| JUST PUBLISHED: 
| 
it 
| | 7 
_ | 
| 
| 
| 
aon 
| | 
| 
| 
pro vis nov ffered for sale at $ 00 f which ee 
N. E. Bureau of Education, OY] 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
he { t, 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Some Recent Publications. 


Ap Englishman in Paris 
A Thorny Path 
A Little Norsk . ° 
Thomas Carlyle 
A Letter of [Introduction . ‘ ‘ 
Four Hundred Years of American History . 
Typical fales from Shakespeare . ° 
In the Roar of the Sea . ° ° 
Appledore Farm ° 
Homes and Haunts of Tennyson ‘ 
A Trip to England ° ° 
Old Shrines and Ivv i 
Two Preseut Day Questions 
Hand book of Latin D.fficulties 
Government. ° 
Links from Broken Chains 
Paganism and Christianity . 
A Dugbter's Heart ° 
Writings and Speeches of Grover Cleveland 
Faith: A Novel . 
Primitive Man in Ohio ° ° ’ 
Cynthia Wakeman’s Money 
Pierrette and Vicar of To ° . 


2. 


Publisher 

Appleton & Co, N ¥ 
Ebers “ “ 
Garland 
Nichol Harper & Bros, 
Hutton 
a oa Fords, Howard & Hulbert, N XY 
Raymo 


nd 
Bering Gould National Book Uo, N 4 


—— 


Napier Macmillar & Co, 

oa Longmans, Green & Co, NY 1 
Muller 1 © T. Dillingham, New York 1 
Farrar Henry Holt & Co, i 1 
Cameron J B. Lippincott Co, Phila. 

Parker Cassell Pub. Co, New York 2 
Valdes 

Moorehead P. Putnam’s Sons, N Y 
Green ‘ 

Balzac Roberts Bros, Boston 1 


JouRNAL OF EpucaTion CLUB RATES. 


In ciubs of three or more, ae. 
One renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 
Cash must accompany 
all orders when sent at 
club rates. 


3 $2.co a year. 
$4.00 
$5.00 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club 
of three or more is formed and all names are sent in by one 
person at one time. 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Tue MEMORY AND THOUGHT SERIES is a 
Bi-monthly publication, issued by Jas. P, Downs, 
243 Broadway, New York. $5.00 a year; single 
numbers, $1.00 each. They consist of The 
Mastery of Memorizing: 1. ‘‘ Quickness of 
Perception.”” 2. ‘‘Eye and Ear Memory.” 
8. ‘* The Study of Language.’’ 4. “ Memory and 
Thonght.”’ 5. “Memory Training of the Young.’’ 
The teaching of these manuals is characterized 


by soundness of mental philosophy, plainness of 
direction in methods of developing quickness of 
observation, acd thought in the training of the 
young in exercises that will strengthen the mem- 
ory and enable them to retain what they see and 
hear The suggestions relating to tie natural 
methods of learning languages are very stimu- 
lating. The manual treating of memory and 
thought is fall of inepiration to the student, and 
the one relating to ‘‘ The Memory Training of the 


Young’’ pointe out the things that ought to be 
avoided, and the hints to teachers and parents ip 
regard to the character of the stories generally 
read by children sre worthy of consideration. 
These manuals deserve the high commendation 
they have received of instructors. 


ATTENTION is called to the two standard books 
advertised on the last page by A. C. Armstrong 
& Son, New York City. A new and revised edi- 
tion of Suppiée's Trench on Words. It contains j ast 
the information teachers and students need, and 
the new arrangement of the text, analysie, and 
questions makes the work as near perfection as 
possible. Sach a help as this book furnishes can- 


not fail to be appreciated by all atadents of Jan- 
guage. The other work is White's Student's 
Mythology,’ a compendiam of Greek, Roman, 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Hindoo, Chinese, 
Thibetan, Scandinavian, Celtic, Aztec, and Pernu- 
vian Mythologies, in accordance with standard 
authorities, carefully arranged for the use of 
schools and academies. It is a practival work de- 
signed for pupils who have not yet entered, or 
who, like the greater number of those attending 
our schools and academies, are not likely to enter 
upon a@ regular classical course. Great care has 
been taken to avoid all taint of pagan corruption 
of a pature to offend delicacy, while enovgh infor- 
mation is given to ensure a clear understanding 
of all allusions to mythology met with in ordinary 
readings. Kverything that is necessary to give 
youth a knowledge of pagan religion seems em 


bodied in the book, divested of the grossness which 
surrounds the original records, and which are so 
often retained in the works of Christian writers. 
We heartily recommend the work. 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York Ci 
Save Baggage Express and Car 


at the GRanD UNION Hore 
OTEL, opposite Grand Cen 


600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
per day. European plan. and 
Modern Conventences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 

aud elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 


LAWN TENNIS belongs to the class of vigorous 
exercises. It is the opinion of physicians that ten- 
nis playing though nearly always good for boys, 
requires too violent exercise for the majority of 
girls, but the difficulty frequently is in the fact 
that some girls confine themselves in a corset that 
allows very little room for the langs; this may be 
avoided by wearing a health waist like the Ferris 
“Good Sense’? Waist. Dr. Bissell says ‘Ioqairy 
often reveals the fact that many serious d fficulties 
which physicians claim are brought on by tennis 
playing, pre-existed with a weak muscular syatem, 
and that these girls often played in the most unby- 

costumes. 


REUNION OF OLD SAILORS AND 
SOLDIERS. 


Two coming important events of interest to sail- 
ors aad soldiers of the late war will be the Reunion 
of the Naval Veterans at Baltimore, September 
15th to 19ch, and the Encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic at Washington, commencing 
September 20th, immediately after the Sailors’ 
Reunion. Interest in the reunion will be height- 
ened by the presence of the White Squadron in the 


harbor of Baltimore. The G. A. R. Encampment 
will be the occasion of the greatest military assem- 
blage in Washington since the Grand Review of 
1865, following the fall of Richmond. For both 
of these events the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
will sell tickets at a greatly reduced rate. Tick- 
eta will be sold from September 13th to 20th in- 
clusive, valid for return j urnev until October 10ch. 
During the Encampment at Washington the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad will ran Excursions 
daily to Gettysburg, Harper’s Ferry, and the Vir- 
ginia battlefield, to all of which points tickets will 
be sold at low rates. The Baltimore and Ohio is 
the familiar route to thousands of veterans who 
travelled over it early in the sixties as raw re- 
ornits to join the ranks. 

For detailed information a3 to time of trains, 
rates, and sleeping car accommodations apply to 
A. J. Simmons, 211 Washington Street, Boston; 
C. P. Craig, 415 Broadway, New York: James 
Potter, 833 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, or Charles 
O. Scall, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Baltimore, Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—Smart Youth (to heavy citizen, who has 
fallen on the ice)—‘* Would you be kind enough 
to repeat that act, I didn’t see the beginning of 
it.”’— Berkshire News. 


— The children’s health mast not be neglected. 
Cold in the bead causes catarrh. Ely’s Cream 
Balm cures at once. It is perfectly safe and is 
easily applied into the nostrils. The worst cases 
yielding to it. Price, 50 ots. 


—John Doe: *‘Are you carrying a mortgage 
on your house ?’? Richard Roe | 
strange to say, I’m carrying it because | can’t lift 
it.”’—Boston Transcript. 


Mks. WINSLOW's “SooTHING SyRUP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Game, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrba@a, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Winslow's Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a 


— “* Hans, this report of yours is very unsati 
factory. I hope that I shall have a one om 
month.’’ ‘ That’s right, papa; don’t let your 
courage go down,’’—Fliegende Blaetter. 


— One of my children had a very bad di ha 
froma her nose. Two ghscisiens pessecibed, bat 
without benefit. We tried Ely’s Cream Balm, 
and, mach to our surprise, there was a marked 
We using the Balm 
and in a short time the discharge ae 
A. Cary, Corning, N. Y. 


— Don’t put too eon trust in Provide 
Providence has her arms fall of eam 
Atchison Globe, 


—The following sentence contains all the let- 
ter of the alphabet: A zealous writer oh 8 


strivicg for more joy without vexation sh : 
ways use Esterbrook’s pen, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Century for September has for its fron- 
tispiece a portrait of Antonin Dvorak, and the 
number is unusually interesting for its fiction. 
among which are ‘*Thumb- Nail Sketches,”’— 
Strange to Say,—by George Wharton Bdwerds i 
pictures by the anthor. Mountain Faropa, 
(In two Parts), Part I. by John Fox, Je; “A 
Bachellor’s Counselings,”’ uv Richard Maloolm 
Johnston; pictures by E W. Kemble. Phyl- 
lidia’s Mourning,’? by Grace Wilbur Conant. 
Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote’s ‘‘ The Chosen Val- 
lay,’”’ with pictures by the author, and Henry B. 
Faller’s ‘‘Chatelaine are 
In the department of art are two articles 
pictorial a. ** Tintoretto,’”’ (Italian Old Mas- 
ters) by W. J. Stillman; with engravings and 
notes by T. Cole. ‘* The Pictorial Poster, by 
Brander Matthews; with eleven pictures of mod- 
ern posters. A pictare illustrating the work of 
American artists. by Francis D. Millet. entitled 
“ Between Two Fires.”” On American Travel are 
papers on “ The Grand Falls of Labredor,’’ by 
Henry G. Bryant; pictures by Harry Fenn and 
W. Taber. Pioneer Packhorses in Alaska,”’—I. 
The Advance, by E. J. Giave; and ‘An Elk- 
Hant at Two-Ocean Pass,’ by Theodore Roosevelt. 
Senor Castelar’s fifth paper on Columbus is en- 
titled ‘* The New World,” and is accompanied by 
a map showing Columbus's first voyage among the 
West Indian Islands. Io his discussion of the 
‘* Nature and Elements of Postry,’? Mr. Stedman 
touches upon the subject of ‘‘ Imagination.”” The 
editorials in ‘‘ Topics of the Time” deal with 
the Century’s ‘‘ Cheap-Money”’ papers, “The 
French Assignats and Mandats,”’ and ‘‘ Campaigo 
Blackmailing of Government Clerks.’’ Ino ** Open 
Letters,’ General Herman Haupt writes of The 
Crisis of the Civil War,’’ and the opportunity 
which he thinks was wasted at Gettysburg, and 
Mr. A. H. Davis has stories of ‘‘ Lincola’s Goose 
Neat Home,’’ and seven other authors contribute 
short stories, Among the poetic contributors are 
the late Anne Reeve Aldrich (two posthumous 
poems), Edoa Dean Proctor, Robert Underwood 
Johnson, John Kendrick Bangs, and Chas. Henry 
Webb. Price, $4.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. 
New York: The Century Company. 


— The Review of Reviews for September treate 
of a very wide range of topics of general interest 
to every intelligent reader. It has for a frontie- 
piece a full-length portrait of the great French 
scientist, Camille Fiammarion, standing by the 
side of his telescope in the observatory at Juvisy. 
The “ Progress of the World,’’—that is, the edi- 
torial opening department of the Review,—begins 
with a discussion of Mars and its inbabitancy, illus- 
trated with Chiaparelli’s map of the surface of 
Mars and portraits of Professor Holden of the 
Lick Ob:ervatory and Francis Galton of the royal 
observatory at Kew, London. The department of 
** Leading Articles of the Month,’’ devotes a large 
amount of attention to psychical research, and 
contains portraits of Professor Charles Richet, the 
French scientist, Prof. Henry Sedgwick of Cam- 
bridge, England, Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, Dr. 
Richard Hodgdon, and Mr. F W. H. Myers. The 
writer of ‘‘ Strikes and Their Remedies,’’ discusses 
modes of conciliation and arbitration, and the edi- 
tor continues his last month’s advocacy of official 
and, to some extent, compulsory arbitration in 
labor dieputes. The Character Sketch is devoted 
to the French Arnachist, Louise Michel, and is 
one of Mr. W. T. Stead's best and most readable 
portrayals. One of the most useful departments is 
the classified summary of new books, with brief, 
pointed notices. The illustrations, 80 abundantly 
supplied, give the magszine a wonderful interest 
and charm, There are new portraits of American 
and Eoglish politicians, a series of portraits of 
some distinguished French, English, and American 
scientista, and a great variety of other pictures, 
illustrating timely articles, Price, $2.50 a year; 
single copies, 25 cents. New York. 


—The September number of Scribner’s Maga- 
zine has seven admirably illustrated articles. 
“The Emperor of Rassia Blessing the Waters of 
the Neva at Epiphany. Frontispiece engraved 
by Frank French. ‘‘ The Last of the Boffalo,”’ 
by George Bird Grinnell ; ergraving by OC. I. 
Batler. “The Tilden Trust Library; What Shall 
It Be?” by John Bigelow; drawings by Ernest 
Flagg and V. Pérard. ‘‘ The Névaky Prospékt,”’ 
by Isabel F. Hapgood; the sixth srticle in the 
series ‘‘ Great Streets of the World.’ French 
Art,’’—I , Classical Painting, by W. C. Brownell. 
Stories of a Western Town, —II., The Face of 
Failure, by Octave Thanet; illastrated by A. B. 
Frost. _ The Indian Who is not Poor,’’ by C. F. 
Lummis ; drawings from photographs. ‘The Edu- 
cation of the Blind,’’ by Mrs. Frederick R. Jones ; 
illustrated. ‘‘ Historic Moments: The Attain- 
ments of the Highest North,” by D. L. Brainard, 


It’s a strong stomach that can stand th 
ills, with their griping and vio. 
lence. t kind of @ man or woman can 


it be who buys them ? 

It’s some one who doesn’t know about Dr, 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets — that’s certain. 
They're better—they're the best, in every 
trouble of the liver, stomach, and bowels, 
They do more good, do it easily and naturally, 
and do it so that it lasts—cleansing and reg- 
ulating the whole system. Sick and Bilious 
Headache, Constipation, Indigestion, Bilious 
Attacks, Dizziness, are surely prevented, 
quickly relieved, and poyny cured, 

They're the cheapest pill you can buy, too, 


for they’re guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


Lieut. U. S. Army. The poems are by Anne R, 
Aldrich. ‘‘ Death at Daybreak,’’ Insomnia,” 
by Edith M. Thomas. ‘‘Sure,’’ by Anna (0, 
Brackett. In the department of The Point of 
View, ‘‘The Basis of Popularity,’ “Are We 
Respectfal to Women,’ and other topics are 
wisely treated. Price, $3 00 a vear; single copies 
25 cente. New York: Charles Scriboer’s Sona. 


— The September Arena appeals strongly to 
thoughtfal readers. Jas. A. Herne has a ‘harm- 
ing paper upon ‘‘ Old Stock Days.” A Persian 
scholar presents a scholarly plea for Mohammedan. 
ism, entitled ‘‘The Fatore of Islam.’ Edwin 


Reed furnishes the third brief for Bacon in the 
celebrated case of ‘Bacon vs. Shakespeare.” 
Among the advocates of the bard of Avon, who 
are to speak for the other side, are the eminent 
Shakespearian scholars of England, Dr. F. J. 
Furosival of London, Rev. A. Nicholson. D D., 
of Leamington, England, and Prof. W. J. Rolfe 
of Boston. The editors’ intention is to make this 
discassion full and free. Rev. M. J. Savage con- 
tinues his contributions on psychical science, 
with ‘‘More Remarkable Cases.’’ Congreseman 
Jobn Davis of Kansas has a paper on the “ Com- 
munism of Capital.’’ Dr. C. E Page has one on 
** The Successful Treatment of Typhoid Fever.” 
There is a symposium on Woman’s Dress 
form,’’ prepared under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Council of Women of the United States, 
The president of the Council, Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, presents the introductory paper; Frances 
E. Rassell, chairman of the Dress Reform com- 
mittee; Mra. Jenness Miller, Frances M Steele, 
and Elizabeth Smith Miller, aleo write on this sub- 
ject. Other features of this issue are “ Bricks 
Withont Straw,” a story of western life. ‘' Under 
the Dome of the Capiral.’’ by Hamlin Garland, 
prose etching; ‘* Walt Whitman,’’ by Prof. Wil- 
lis Boughton, Ph.D., and “ The Menace of Pls- 
tocracy,’’ by Mr. Flower. Price, $5 00 a year; 
single copies, 50 cente. Boston: The Arena Pab- 
lishing Co, 

— The Forum for September has a very tiwely 
table of contents. The labor question of course 
has prominent place. In‘'The Lesson of Home: 
stead: A Remedy for Labor Troubles,’ by Chauu- 


cey F. Black of Pennsylvania, the remedy pro- 
posed is the incorporation of labor organizations 
precisely as organizations of capital are incorpo 
- Prominent among the political articlet 
are: “ Tbe Alarming Proportion of Vena! V oter®, 
primarily in Connecticut, by Prof. J. J. MeCook ; 
**Methods and Morals of Campaign Committers, 
by Mr. Herbert Welsh of Philadelphia, and Hon. 
M. D Harter of Ohio; and an explanation of the 
real meaning of ‘A Tariff for Revenue,” by 
David A. Wells; an exposition of the Democratic 
position on the tariff. Among the other articles 
of interest is one by Yung Kiung Yen, an educated 
Chinaman. who writes on the treatment of China 
by the United States, and makes plain the Chinese 
view of our recent legislation. Prof. David Swing 
of Chicago describes the activity of the typical 
American Charch of to-day. Religious Progres# 
of the Negro,” is treated by H. K. Carroll, special 
agent of the Census on Churches; “ Stadies 9 
Immigration,—The Scandinavians in the Nortb- 
west,” by Professor Kendrick C. Babcock of 
Minnesota; and ‘ The Mine Laborers of Pennsy!- 
vania,”’ by Heary Rood. There is an article 
‘* The Provincial Peculiarities of Western Life, 
by E. W. Howe; an erplanation of the develop 
ment of the University of Michigan, by Prof. ‘ 
C. Adams, and an outline by Prof. R. H. ‘Thars 
ton of Coraell University, of ‘The Next reat 
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Problems of Science.”” Price, $5.00 a year: sin- 
gle copies, 50 cents. New York: The Forum 


Pablishing Co. 
—The second number of the American Journal of 


Politics has two articles of professional interest to | Co 


teachers, Supt. Geo. J, Luckey of the Pittsburg 
schools discusses the inflaence of teachers in poli- 


tics, It ia am able article, and one which well sets 
forth the great opportunities and responsibilities 
of the public school teacher, Andrew J, Palen, 
the editor of the new magazine, discusses the 
question: ‘‘ Is Corporal Panishment Degrading ?”’ 
replying to the article by the Dean of St. Paul’s in 
a recent North American Review.’”? Concerning 
the use and abuse of corporal punishment, he says : 
“]T am not prepared to say that he who can excuse 
his cowardly act, even by so unworthy a plea as a 
bad temper, does not stand better in the light of 
reason than the cold-blooded, methodical person 
who in cool jadgment can beat a helpless child 
under the delusion that he is doing him a kind- 
ness.’’? Political articles are by Spesker Crisp, 
‘* Protection, —a@ help to few, a hindrance to 
many,’’ and by Hon. John Dalzell, ‘Oar Tariff 
Policy,’”’ presenting the sides of the two leading 
parties. Mortimer Whitehead tells of the Grange 


in polities. Ned Arden Blood of “ Nationalism as| B 


an Economic Factor,’’ and Hon. Sidney Dean of 
“ Chinese Exclasion.’? Frances E. Willard writes 
of the Woman's National Council.’’ Mra. Potter 
Palmer, of the Board of Lady Managers, tells of 
the part women are to have in the Columbian Ex- 
position, New York: American Journal of Poli- 
tics.) Monthly. $4.00 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Health, for September: terms, $1.00 a year. Bos- 
ton:¢Health Pub, Co. 

The American Journal of Politics, for September; 
terms. $400a year, New York: American Journal 
of Politics, 

The American Naturalist, for September; terms, 
$400a year. Philadelphia: Binder & Kelly. 

The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health, 
for September; terms, $1.50 a year. New York: 

1¢ Forum, for tember; terms. .00 &@ year. 

1e Eclectic, for September; terms .00 a year. 
New York: E R Pelton. 

New England Magazine, for September: terms, 
$3.0a year Boston: 86 Federal St 

The Californian [llastrated Magazine, for Septem 
ber; terms $300 a year. San Francisco: Lhe 
Ca ifornolan Pub Co 

Popular Science Monthly, for August, terms. $5.00 
ayear. New York: D. App'eton & Co. 

The Chautauquan, for September; terms, $200 a 
year. Meadvilie, Pa: T L Flood. DD. 

The Arena, for September; terms, $5.00 a year. 

6 Pavsy, for September; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Go. 
Ladies’ Home Journal, for September; terms, 


$100ayear Philadelphia: Curtis Pub. Co. 
The Atlantic for September; terms, 
$400 a year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Historia, for September: terms, $1.00 a year. 
Chicago: The Historia Co. 

Wide Awake, for September; terms, $2.40 a year. 
Boston; D Lothrop Co. 

The Overland Monthly, for September; terms, 
$8 - é year. San Francisco: Overland Monthly 


ub. Co 
The Homiletic Review, for September; terms, 
$3 00a year. New York: Fuak & Wagnalls. 
St Nicholas, for September; terms, $3.00 a year. 
1¢ Treasury, for September; terms, $2.50 a year. 
New York: EB. Treat. 


PENNSYLVANIA TOURS TO 
THE SOUTH. 


For several seasons past the announcement of 
the Pennsylvania Tours to the South has been 
looked for with interest, and the pleasant antici- 


pations of those who have participated in them 
have been more than realized. 

For the present early autumn the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company announces two personally- 
conducted pleasure tours from New England to 
the mountains of Maryland and Virginia and the 
two most prominent cities of the upper South. 
The specific points covered by the tours embrace 
the Gettysburg battle-fields, Blue Mountain, 
Luray Caverns, Basic City, Va., the Natural 
Bridge, Grottoes of the Shenandoah, Richmond, 
and Washington. It would be difficult to plan 
& tour which embraced a more interesting group 
of places, every one of them with an individual 
interest that cannot fail to enlist wide and favor- 
able attention. The scenery of the entire rou'e is 
picturesque and attractive, and the season is so 
well timed as to present the scenic beauties in 
their best form. The first tour will leave Boston 
on September 30th, and the second on October 
14th, 1892, The entire round trip covers a period 
of 12 days, and the excnrsion tickets, covering 
all travelling expenses, will be sold from Boston 
at $65.00. 

For itineraries containing complete information 
43 to routes, special train service, descriptive notes. 
apply to or address Tourist Agent Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 205 Washington St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 
With salaries varying from $30 to $50 per month. 
Normal graduates preferred, but many others 


accepted. Apply to 
Journal of Education will secure 


HIRAM ORCUTT 
ONE one year’s subscription to the 


Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINR (mopthiv, 82.00 a 
year) free. NEw Ena. Pus. Co, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston, Masa. 


NEW ey | Subscription to the 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications H 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. & Gor Berlite 
Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 


Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages P 

NHOF 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, 


PA you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 
description,—School Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, &c ,—send to William B. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, 8518 
and 853 Sixth Avenue, New Work. Cat- 
alogues on application. Importations promptly 
made. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Se Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com ining Written. 
Beooks’s Higher Aritirmetic. 
rooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 60” 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 


Anderson’s Histories and Readers. 
Theomsen’s New Arithmetics Alge 
Heetel’s French Course. 

ee e < English. 
Kellogg’s Eheteric, and Literature. 
Giutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, <Agt. H. L. SMIT 
151 Wabash Ave., 5 Somerset 


THE EMPIRE ¥- Complete History of Britain 


and the British People. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolame. A marvelous specimen of com. 
ressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
class-room use. A more invi book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its phs of uniformly easy le i 
its paper and type of the very best, d its illustrations 
oumerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 


For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
of published 
THOMAS NELRON & SONR, 82 EK. 17th New York. 


(mported Photographs 


trom Europe, to illustrate 
Archexology, History, 
architecture and Art. 
Photographs,from Egypt 
and Greece, for a 
ana Schools, a specialty. 

Send 10 cents in stamps 
tor catalogue. 

A. M. LUMBARD, 

New Bedford, Mass. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


(HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all brar ches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Byston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAUHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
E. H. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. Boypgn, A.M. 
~'TATE NORMAL Mass. 
S Ladies only. For catalo address the 
Hadak, Ph.D. 


Graze NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 
J. G. GREENOUGH, President. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. 


9 
Teachers Agency 
OF RELIABL 
American and Foreign Teachers, Proseseese, ano 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
to parents. Selling 
and ren school property. 

furnished 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE 
Firra AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Teachers Wanted, | 
‘ies of all kinds in nearly every section 0: 

ine United States. Write and learn about the won- 

derful success of our well tried 

CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 

of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 

local agents and members. Circulars and applica 

tion blank free. Agents wanted. alias 

IONAL UNIVERSITY B 
THROOP BT., CHICAGO, ILL. 


paper we make the above special offer, 
will become permanent subscribers. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


AGENCY WORK might at first seem to be imposeible in positions which the Jaw requires to be filled by civil 
service examinations, and yet a great many positions are filled in this way by our a '° 
For instance we had a letter July 1 from the superintendent of the Institution for the Blind at Batavia, N. v: 
stating that gre poomons there would be fi'led by examination held on July 20, and suggesting that we have candi- 
dates present. e at once pre- N the conditions of the position and of the examination and sent it to those of 
pared a printed circular stating our candidates who would fill the position well and who bad not as yet 
secured positions. Some twelve in fifteen presented themselves at the examination, and ene of them stood third 
in the list for the vacancy in music, while two of them led the list for the literary position. The superintendent 
wrote us as to the result of the examination, and were our candidates. This we did, and 
atked us to send testimonials as to thore who CIVIL SERVICE we wondered how he would decide as to 
the literary position, since both of the candidates had remarkably good records and testimonials. The one who 
stood second on the list was however a normal graduate, and ehe was elected. She writes Aug. 20, ‘I received a 
letter yesterday informing me that I was one of the thre~ highest (No, 2), and that I have been appointed. I haye 
written to the superintendent accepting the position at $400 and home. { have found my 
relations with your Agency most satisfactory. I only regret that 1 had not joined a year EXAMINTIONS. 
ago.” Wherever positions are to be filled in this way. we shail be glad to suggest candidates, though there is 
always risk in depending entirely on the result of examinations, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
duriog the past four months have we been filing positions, ard daily 


D A I L have new vacancies coma in. Many of the best positions in Colleges, 


S:ate Normals, Academies, and city echools have been filled by us this searon. Augast and September 
are two of our bast months. Many vacancies are now filled by us on very Short motice. Send for 
Hand-Book. Address C, J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BRIDSE & SCOTT, Managers. 110 Tremont Street, Boston. 

We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been success- 
ful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have had good training and who have been willing 
to accept comparatively small salaries to — because of their inexperience. To all such teachers we 
extend an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us 
to believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont Place, |! 70 Fifth Ave.,| 106 Wabash Ave.,| 371 Main Street, | 12014 48 Washington Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Il. Hartford,Conn. | LosAngeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We want first-class 
teachers for all grades, and want them now. Send stamp for application-form, 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., H. P. FRENCH, Manager, 
H. P. FRENCH, | Proprietors, 24 State St., Albany, N. ¥. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


In the list of applicants whom we had elected to higher salaried places during the week 
ending June 4, we notice one who has already secured two positions through us and two 
who each secured three positions through us. We need more good teachers. We doubt 
whether any agency in the country has an equal number of vacancies. Crrcu/ars free. 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENN. 
FOR FALL VACANCIES. 


EASTERN TEACHERS ACENCY, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


HE UNION TEACHERS AGENCY Supplies Teachers with positions and 


Schools with first-class Teachers. Charges no enrolimen: fee, but earns commissions, 


Sixteen hundred teachers actually placed by this Agency. Send stamp for bianks. 
W. D. KERR, 44 Easr 147H St., NEW YORK. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


eki sitions, ( Address ‘ (Palace Hotel Bldg.) 
and those wishing change C. B. RUGGLES & CO. 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-like | AMERICAN 
0 FEE service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or SCHOOL 
Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, BUREAU 
or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamp. pirergpst . 
stab. 6 


P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 

DEAR Mr. OrcUTT : 
Miss Adeline Murphy, sent by you yesterday, was elected 
last evening as Assistant in our Whiting Grammar School, 
Accept my thinks for your prompt and satisfactory 
response to my request. 
Yours truly, O. B. Bruce, 
Lynn, Aug. 30, 1892. Supt. of Schools. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, af : 


Special Trial Trip Offer. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Four months, from September 1, ’92, to January 1, 93; 


For 50 Cents. 


AL OF EpucaTION to teachers not now taking the 
believing that at the end of the four months they 


In order to introduce the JOURN 


Any subscriber sending us five “ trial trips” at So cts. each, will receive six months 


credit on their own subscription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
OPIUM: days. No pay till cured. 
DR. STEPHENS, 


190 BONGS for a2 cont stamp. Bene 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXVI.—No."9, 


New Works on Geography. 


Longmans’ New School Atlas. 


Maps (and 20 Insets). 
A.M., Ph.D. 


100,000 names. Imp. 8vo, $1.50. 


Longmans’ School By 
“6 - cial Geography, 
of ‘“*Hand-book of Commerci 


Society. Second edition, revised, large 12mo, 
Questions Based on Longmans’ School Geography, 


etc, etc. and C. H. LEETE, 


School Atlas. By G. G. CHISHOLM, 


With a Commercial Index to the Geography. 78 pag 


ks relate to one anv 
while the Questions & guide to 


These three 
mentary work is done. 
Book corresponding to each other, 


Edited by G. G. CHISHOLM, M 
Engraved by EDWARD STANFORD. With a very 


Consisting of 28 quarto and 10 octavo Colored 


and C. H. LEETE, 


M.A., B.Sc. 
/ full Index of over 


oRGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc., Author 
» «A Smaller Commercial Geography,’ 
Fellow of the American Geographical 
with 70 Illustrations, 384 pages, $1.25. 
and Longmans’ New 
M.A., B.Sc., and C. H. LEETE, A.M., Ph.D. 


es, large 12mo, 40 cents. 


study in schools where more than ele 
be Atlas and the topics of the Text 
wap Ah both map and textual study. 


FONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 


East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


BLISHERS, 


BURDETT, COMPANY, 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
A Primer of Health, 
A Healthy Body, 


The Essentials of Health. 


CHICACO PHILADELPHIA 


A series of temperance Physiologies designed for Primary, 
Intermediate, and Grammar grades. | ! 
H Stowe t, M. D., formerly Professor of Histology in 
Michigan University. 


Prepared by CHAS 


Catalogue mailed on application —Correspondence invited. 


THE STUDENT'S 
MYTHOLOGY, 
By C. A. White, 


Author of White’s Classical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 


The stud vt s Mythology & pracucal work, prepared 
by an experi need teacher, and desigued for pupils who 
have not yet entered, or who, like the greater nomber of 
those attending our schools and academies are likely to 
enter, upon a regular classical course. N.w revised edi- 
tion. printed from new plates. now ready. A handsome 
12mo volume, 315 pages, cloth, 1.25, Copies 
sent post paid for examiua'ion,with » view to introduc- 
tion in school or coliege, for 75 cents. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
51 East 10th St., near Broadway. N.Y. 


Revised by 


SUPLEE’S A. L. MAYHEW, 
TRENCH 
ON WORDS 


From 
New Plates. 
With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words for 
lijustration, spd Questions for Examination, b) 
Prot. T. D SuPLue. Trench “On the Stuay of 
Words,” originally in lectures, was but poorly adap 
ted for use as a text book. The editor has long de 
plored this, in common with other teachers; hence 
the present volume. The advantages claimed for t 


over all other editions are self-evident. 12mo, cloth, 
413 pages. 


Net price, $1.00. 
Copies for examination sent, postpaid, for 75 cts. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 61 East Tenth St., N. ¥. 


THE NEW EDUCATION 


REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINED AND DESERVES THE CON 
FIDENCE AND PATRONAGE OF SO LARGE A CONSTITUENCY OF TEACHERS 
AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL OVER THE NATION. 


(1) Because it is the oldest Teachers’ Agency in New England, having been estab- 


lished in 1875. 


(2) Because its Manager for the last eleven years is a professional educator, and has 
become familiar with the condition and wants of every grade of schools, and the necessary 


gualtfications of teachers. 


“From my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, I) 
‘and 


should not expect any mao in the country to excel 
him in selecting the right teacher for the rieht 


place.’’ — Hon. JOHN EATON, Presjdent of Marietta | 
College, and for sixteen years U. 8. | 


of Kaucation. 


LL.D.:—“ I have been surprised 
ratified at the intelligence, good sense, and skill 
displayed in your management. You have estab- 
lished a claim to the vratitude of teachers and 
school officers.’—Gen. T. J. MORGAN, Commission 
er of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


(3) Because the number of our candidates is large and embraces many of the ablest 


teachers, male and female, in the profession. 


Dre. HIRAM OrncUTT, Dear Sir: We have been 
pleased with the applications prompted by your 
agency, and have offered positions to several. This 
favorable regard prompts me to give you the ex 
clusive preference in reporting favorable vacancies 
I now wan: five teachers as indicated above.”—A. J. 
SNOKE, Supt. of Schools, Princeton, Ind. 


‘‘ We have always found at the office of the New 
England Bureau «f Education a good list of well edu 
cated and experienced teachers to select from, and 
the representations made to us concerning the candi- 
dates have been in every case full, reliable and 
true.”—Supt. A. P. STONE, Springfield, Mass. 


(4) Because all applications for teachers receive prompt and careful attention. 


‘I write to speak to you a word of praise for your 
remarkable promptness in supplying teachers when 
called upon by school boards, Your Bureau has 
been of great service to our school committee tor 
several years. Accept our thanks ’—JoNA LAM 
SON, Chairman, School Board, Hamilton Mass. 


“You have shown great activity and promptness 


in notifyiug me of vacavcies, and I thank you most | 


heartily.”—K. R. P., Hast Orange, N. J. 


(5) Because our pledge for fair dealing and devotion to the interests 


has been redeemed. 


* T shall bear in mind your excellent agency when 
we want other instructors, as we surely shall by and 
by ’"—HomeEr B. SPRAGUB, Pres, University, San 
Francisco, Cal 

“T felt inclined to be a little cautious when I first 
wrote you as I bad some experience with one or 
two agencies, but you have treated me handsomely, 
and I have confidence in your method of doing bust- 
ness. Select apd send me another Grammar 
teacher.”—W. T. SARGENT, Henntker, N. H, 

Dr. HiRAM ORCUTT:—" Last night our School 
Board met a' d unavimously elected Prof J. H. M 
avd wife. pri: cipal and preceptress of our Academy 
Your letter of recommendation was favorab'y re 
ceived You are psrsonally known to several persons 
heré, and oe | can be absolutely trusted as honest 
tn this work 

Board, Towon, ill. 


| 


“Your Bureau is as prompt in its responses as the 
Boston Fire Department. We thank to for your 
courteous aid so promptly extended.”—Supt O. B. 
BrRucE, Lynn, Mass. 


‘* [ have accepted the position in Memphis, Tenn., 
which you secured for me; salary, $900. Thanks for 
te prompt and efficient service in my behalf.’’— 


iss 8. G. F., Auburndale, Masa. 


of our patrons 


“I wish once more to express my high appreci 
tion of the excellent aid you have 
obtatnivg the —— (at New Haven. Conn.—salary 
$1500) which I desired. I am confident that no one 
could have done better, and feel myself under great 
obligations to you. Please accept my thanks,’ — 

M. MARBLE, New Haven, Conn. 

** We received your nomipvations, and I must cer 
tainly congratulate you on their strength. sow 
roy the character work, we shall 

on you again.’”’—J. M. 

‘Select and send 
French, at once. 
tion. for you have 
L PATTER, 


me a teacher of Latin and 

J can trust you to make the selec. 

always served me well.’’—Prin. F 
wood 


Coe’s Academy, North Centre, 


M. SAWYSR, Chairman School| N. H 


No charge to school officers. Forms and circulars sent FREE. Register now for the Autumn 
vacancies ; for Winter and Spring as well, as the demand is constant. Apply to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manacer, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A Grand Family Educator ‘ 


A Library in Itself *." 
The Standard Authority 


NEW FROM COVER TO COVER. 
Fully Abreast of the Times. 


Successor of the authentic “Una- 


bridged.” Ten years spent in revisin, 
100 employed, over $300,008 
expended. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


GET THE BEST. 
Do not buy reprinta of obsolete editions. 4 
Send for free pamphlet containing specimen ¢ 
pages and FULL PARTICULARS. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 4 
Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 4 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


An Entirely NEW and REVISED EDITION 
from NEW PLATES, 


1 vol., 12mo, Cloth, 204 pages. 


The Compendious Manual 


Qualitative Chemical A nalysis 


G. W. ELIOT & F. H. STORER, 


As Revised by W. B. NICHOLS. 
Sixteenth Hdition 


NEWLY REVISED BY 
W.B. LINDSAY, A.B., B.S., 
Prof of Chemistry in Dickinson College. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO,, Publishers, 


23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


Copies sent by mail on receipt of price’ Special 
terms to Teachers. Catalogues of Text Books sent 
gratis on application. 2t 


FLAGS. 


A 44 Stars “Standard” sewed Bunting Flags 
(as adopted by U. S. Govt.)’ size 6x 4 feet, post- 
paid to any part of U.S, upon receipt of ¢@,. 25 
Other sizes at corresponding rates. @}-—_ 

WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, 

3} 59 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


Price, $1.50. 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O., 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 

Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


MUSIC FOR 


CANTATAS 


— FOR — 


Children. 


In PRESS: 


THE TABLES TURNED : or, A Christmas toy 
Santa Claus, 


Text by Kate L. Brown. Music by Eliz. U. Emerson 
ts, tpaid; $3.00 doz., not prepaid. A : 
Fousually entertaining; sure to please”? bright 


REBECCA, 


By D.F. Hodges. Price, 65 cents. Eleven character 
requiring one soprano, One one contralty’ 
two baritones, four tenors, and two bassos, with a mixed 
chorus. Two hours’ time for performance. Ful! instrye. 
tions in book, 


HO KILLED COCK ROBIN? 


tata for echool, church, or parlor. By §, 
rod Price 40 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 78.V.R, 


NEW FLORA’S FESTIVAL. 


By W. B. Bradbury. Price, 40 cents. Additions 
revisions by J. C. Johanson. This ta revised edition 
the well known “ Flora’s Festival,” and contains a num- 
ber of new songs and choruses. 


THE MERRY COMPANY ; or, Cadets’ Picni, 


Introducing melodies from the Mikado, The Mascot, 
Patience, etc., with other other popular airs. Price, 


“een SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 


A pretty Cantata for echool exhibitions. It is instruc. 
tive and simple; noscenery. Price, 25 cents. 


VOICES OF NATURE. 


Bright and interesting; one hourin length. Introdu. 
ces birds, animals, insects, aud flowers. Price, 40 cents, 


STRANGE VISITORS : or, A Meeting of Nations 


By J.C. Macv. 20 children, in the costumes of tairies, 
sing characteristic national sougs; a little dialogue. Price 
30 cents, or $3.00 per dozen. 


HOUR IN FAIRY LAND. 


Five scenes, very simple; time one hour anda half, 
(Orchestra parts may be rented: $5 00 per month.) Price 


DAY IN THE WOODS, 


By Gabriel. Excellent music; easy for children; but 
very bight. Some recitations; a charming Cantata, 
Price, 40 cents; 83.60 per dozen. 


KINGDOM OF MOTHER GOOSE. 


By Mrs. Boardman, in three acts. Price, 25 cts.; $2.28 


per dozen. 
A TRIP TO EUROPE. 
Just issued, in three scenes. Price, 30 cents; £3.00 
per dozen. 


THE DAIRYMAID'S SUPPER, 


For church festivals; with music and lilustrative pic- 
tures. Price, 20 cents; $1.80 per duzen. 


THE RAINBOW FESTIVAL. 


For a fair or church entertaioment, in two scenes; very 
pretty tableaux. Price, 20 cents; $1.80 per dozen. 


(a SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Schools and Societies, for Fem 
Female Voices, and for Uld Folks’ Concerts. 

ree. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, I. 


Dr. Sauveur's New Editions. 


CAUSEBIES AVEC MES ELEVES PETITES, CAUSE: 
RIES, and LA PAROLE FRAQSCAISE, supplement 
ed with exercises aud translations. 

LA PAROLE FRANCAISE has now a verb drill and 

a vocabulary. 


JUST OUT: 

PREMIERES LECONS DE GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE, 

By MARIE SaUVEUR and SUSAN LuuGKE. Retail 
price, 95 cents. 


Cantatas for Singing 
Voices only, for a 


A oe of any of Dr. SAUVEUR’s works will be sent 
to fence ore only, on receipe of half the retail price 
an cents for postage, by 

Send for circulars. Dr, L. SAUVEUR, 

8t 6 Copley Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


These 
of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 


lon 


the light, and on the other side 
tor each color. 
—— to the monochrone scale of which it is a 


For further particulars adaress 


646 Washington Boston. 


The Standards of Color presented are reliabl ucational purposes 

study of the theory, and Vise experience use of co) 
leading artists and colorists in this country and abroad. 

Each Normal Color is supplemented, on the one side by two tints making a ual approach toward 

by two shades approaching the dark, thus 

Each Normal Tint, and Shade has Deen considered, not merely in itself, but also 2 its re 

part, and to the corres other Colors. 
hese papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in petknges banap for soneol use. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 


PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary features 


after 


d 
having been adupte ‘with 


or, a8 well as after conference 


producing a scale of five tones 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
43-47 East Tenth St., N. Y. 


151 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


CLARA PowER EDGERLY, 
ot Delsarte 

OWARD TICKNOR, head of Dram 
MaRIE£ WARE LAUGHTON, Teacher of 


Degree of Bachelor of Oratory in two years; 
Saturday class f 


and 


BUILDING, cor Boylston and Tremont Sts. 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


(Chartered by the State.) of 
Principal, and Teacher| Prof D L. MAULSBY, of Tufts College, Teache! 


Literature. 
HELKN L. BLACKWELL, of Boston Universi! 
Teacher of Physical Culture. 


vance Master of course ul ad- 
oa Posing, taught by the originator. a feature. Lecture course 
af professional men Light and airy rooms in ST#1N 


Mounted 


Casts of Fossils, 
Geological 
Belief Maps, 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOG 


Send for Circular. 


¥, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Skeletons, i 
Anatomical Mode!*s 
Invertebrates. 


| 
| 
— 
| 
Minerals, 
Rocks, 
Fossils, 
é 


